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PREFACE 


The outbreak of the Great ^^'^ar in 1914 and the first 
stupendous events of the colossal conflict impressed 
many educators uith the fact that the “ period " of 
history which ought to conclude a primary school 
course is that which covers the times immediately 
preceding the present day. This is, for practical 
purposes of citizenship, the period wth which the 
pupil is going to have most to do, and a knowledge 
of which is going to help him to make up his mind 
in a few short years on matters of the greatest 
personal and national importance. 

The question which faced the nation in the begin* 
ning of August 1914 u'as simply this : " Sliall we 
or shall we not make good our promise to Belgium ? ” 
To the eternal credit of the Empire the answer was, 
*' We But I cannot help feeling, as an educa- 

tionist, that at the time and for a goo<l long time 
aftcra-ards the nation as a whole M*as not verj’ clear 
as to what had been our exact engagements in the 
matter of Belgian neutrality; and that the new’ 
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generation which responded so nobly to the cail to 
arms had a very legitimate cause of complaint against 
their educators in'that their school history had made 
so little of matters in which the very life-blood of 
the nation ^^'as to be so suddenly concerned. 

It is possible that the last history most of these 
noble boj’s had “ done ” was some purely insular 
account of the Crimean War, or it may be some 
academic discussion on tlie dissolution of the 
monasteries. If any European affairs hatl been 
discussed, interest of a real bring character would 
have been most successfully quenched by their 
presentation in a manner, quite detached from tliat 
European life wliich Britain lives in common with 
the otlier great nations of the Continent ; a life, too, 
in wliich the wliole of our Empire, as well as tlic 
United States, has an intimate concern. It is to be 
Iioped that one of the most important lessons of the 
Great War which we sliall take to Iicart is that wc 
are not only a continental but a cosmopolitan nation- 
As an educationist I have pleaded for some years 
for a less insular, political, and parocliial view of otir 
history ; and in two little books, entitled respectively 
Men anti Movements in European History and lirilain 
as Part oj Europe, I tried some time ago to supply 
such reading material for b<i3's and girl-? hi their 
early teens as seemed to me to be suitable forc.KterKl* 
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ing their his-torical horizon. I confess that the readers 
of these two books would have been stumped " ' 
in August 1914 on the question of Belgian neutrality, . 
but they would at least know something of how 
matters stood in 1870 between France and Germany, 
and how Napoleon had shorn " the Emperor ” of 
most of his historic glory. They would know that 
Napoleon in his time had aspired to be “ Kaiser der 
Welt ” and what had happened to him when he 
joined issue with Britain. And as they watched the 
progress of the dramatic events of 1914 and onw’ard. 
they would be able to say, “ Wliat an entire lack of 
new ideas there is in the actions of Germany. Almost 
every move was tried by Napoleon.” Possibly the 
knowledge would have cheered, or at least have 
steadied, many a breakfast-table in those anxious 
days. 

As this book is intended to form a historical 
reader rather than a manual to be used for examina- 
tion purposes, I have inserted here and there a few 
interesting extracts from the works of historians 
and others, and conclude with a historic ” apprecia- 
tion” of France from the pen of an English wnter 
of to-day. The story of tlie Great War is matter for 
another time, but it lies behind each chapter of this 
book. 
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STAGE VI 

INTRODUCTION 

I HAD made up my mind to try to tell in this book, 
in outline at least, the great story of the hundred 
years between the time of Napoleon and that of 
Kaiser William II. of Germany, when I saw some* 
thing in the streets of London which linked together 
in a striking and dramatic manner the beginning and 
the end of my tale. 

It was merely a company of recruits whistling 
“ The Marseillaise." They were swinging along 
with bright faces, heads erect, shoulders squared, 
arms swinging, and feet keeping perfect time to the 
most famous march in history. I doubt whether 
those merry boys kncM’ the words of the martial 
song, the tune of which seemed to make them move 
as if they trod on air, but that did not spoil the music. 
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make "songs \\ithout words," f(^^e uses tne oniy 
universal language. . ' 

Now what was this " llarseillfluse 'wliich rang 
so often in our ears during all 
It is a poor reply to say that Jt was rif 1]|| 

Men of Marseilles." Marseilles ? I had read only 
that morning of Indian troops landing at Marseilles, 
under British officers, and being received with 
acclamation by the French people whom they had 
come to help in their time of need. Surely this 
French port, which our geography books tell us curtly 
is a place of call for Eastern-bound liners, has a great 
place in history ! Let us see what it had to do wth 
that marching song. 

It was during the time of the French Revolution, 
when the people of France rose in anger against their 
rulers, and, in their eagerness to set tilings nght for 
liberty, succeeded, as u e shall see later, in setting up 
tyrants more cruel than those whom they had o^Ter- 
thrown. We shall see how the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion in Paris fell out among themselves and into 
what a sad state of turmoil and misgovernment the 
land of France was plunged. It was to protest 
against whatever new tyrant might now be in power 
in Paris that the chief men of Marseilles got together 
" Six hundred Marseillese who know how to die,” 
assembled them near the Town Hall on a morning 
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llic Earth sltll ljoI(Li, tran‘>latcti into gnin melody 
and rhythm ; mto his Hymn or March oj the Mar- 
snUese : I«cku‘st musical cnmjxKition ever promuN 
gated. Tlic found ol uhich wall make the blood 
tingle in men's veins ; and whole Armies and 
As*^mbl3ges will sing it, with eyes ww'ping and 
btinnng. with hearts defiant of Death, Di'sixit, and 
Deni.” 

Now perhaps you will sec how truly appropriate 
was the merrj' whistling music of those Hntish boys. 
Their country had given them the old call, to which 
they had so nobly and unselfishly rcsp<jndcd, 
“March on I Stnkc dowai the Tyrant." Times 
had dianged. Old foes had Ix'come friends, old 
friends had become foes, but the sacred cause was 
still the same. Tlic fight was for liberty against 
tyranny as it had been of old, and, after all, no more 
appropriate inarcli could has’c been chosen than that 
whistled " Song of the Marseillcsc ” who “ knew liow 
to die." 


»t Smubur7, aj)(l wrl)0, ItavinR tome t;Urnt lor \rrMficaiirin anil nn«ic»l 
clial!oi?r<r by }U5 ftienili to jitwlycr umicthinR luitaMi; 
(<«■ the Irrxifi* to unit U'^ marcli. A Ultlc lairr Iw met tlicne fii<-ndi 
ag-uo. »» (liown in the P'O"'* "n i' »o ln'c done »1>. and 

Mng over the eons wliicli lie fad tompoicd, with the help ol a fnenil and 
had then »et to n1n^lc witliotit a*M^tince The " Chant dc I’armfe do 
Bldn." ai it waj fuat known, psuv^l quitkly to the chiH citiea m rnuiee, 
and It waa becauae it wa* »img for tti first time in Taiis by fJto men oi 
whom Carlyle ttlh that it (tamed the name of '• U JlaTxejlI.vw.” It was 
forbiihlen wiieii I ranee aRain became a Linjtdom and then an Cmpire, 
but tevivtd once more during the time oi the J rancoCemian War of 1870. 
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The story of our fight with George Washington 
and of the beginning of the United States has a close 
connection with France and her great Revolution ; 
for the thinkers and authors and orators of France 
wiio wished to see their country set free from the 
tyranny of the Court and nobility at once pointed 
to America as a shining example of w'hat could be 
accomplished by determined men in the fight for 
freedom. For generations the thrifty, hard-working 
peasantry and more or less prosperous middle classes 
of France had been hea\i!y burdened with taxes in 
order to maintain a splendid Court and a no less 
splendid nobility ; and they had no assembly, like 
the British Parliament, in wiiich they could insist 
upon their rights each time that they parted with 
their money. 

The discontent in the country had been evident 
for a long time, and wise men saw' many indications 
that it would one day make itself felt uith the power 
of an earthquake. A statesman told King Louis XV. 
that he was living on the edge of a volcano, and he 
replied in effect that he kneiv it, but that he thought 
the eruption would not come during his time. He 
jKissed away and was followed by Louis XVL, dur- 
ing the first, part of w'hose reign serious efforts were 
made to set things right. But this King was as little 
able to deal with the situation as he would have 
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kno^vn as the Austrians. We shall see, in a later 
chapter, what Napoleon Bonaparte did with it. 

We must also pay particular attention to the 
kingdom of Prussia, which lay along the southern 
shores of the Baltic and was under the government 
of King Frederick William II. Here was a state as 
vigorous as " the Empire " was weak, and one which 
was going to play a great part in European history. 
There was no “ Germany " in those days as we now 
understand Germany, though there were several 
German states in Middle Europe which were begin- 
ning to look away from Vienna to the north, where 
the Prussian kings had set up a capital named Berlin, 
which had not many years before been m the hands 
first of the Austrians and then ol the Russians. The 
latter were at this time under the rule of Cathenne II,, 
who liad been a German pnncess, but had made 
herself by sheer force of will a patriotic Russian, and 
was determined to advance her adopted country' in 
every possible way. 

You may wonder what all these sovereigns had 
to do with the internal affairs of France, but, as you 
will see before long, they soon counted for a great 
deal in the history of that country ; for you cannot 
have a volcanic eruption without affecting places 
outside the volcanic cone itself ! 

In the month of ilay 1789, King Louis XVI, called 
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was to pass into the hands of a properly elected 
Parliament. (Such a thing did not exist in Britain 
at the time — but that is by the way.) There were 
to be no more nobles, but all citizens were to be 
equal before the law. Meanwhile, there was great 
distress throughout the country owing to bad 
harvests, and riots broke out in Pans among the 
starving mob. A great company marched out to 
Versailles and brought back to the city a huge 
quantity of gram taken from the royal stores, as well 
as the King, Queen, and Dauphin. “ We shall not 
die of liunger now," they cried, " for we have got 
the baker, the baker’s wife, and the baker’s little 
boy." This event was called the " Joyous Entry," 
and from that day the splendid palace of Versailles 
has never been occupied by a French royal family. 
After this event the aristocrats began to leave 
the countrj’, and this brings us to the time when the 
surrounding nations began to have a share in what 
was destined to be not only a French but a European 
upheaval. But before we trace the progress of the 
Revolution, let us see what a great English statesman, 
author and orator, Edmund Burke, had to say about 
what was taking place in France at this time. 
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beings made for suffering should suffer well), and 
that she bears all the succeeding days, that she bears 
the imprisonment of her husband, and her own 
captivity, and the exile of her friends, and the 
insulting adulation of addresses, and the whole 
weight of her accumulated wrongs wnth a serene 
patience, in a manner suited to her rank and race, 
and becoming the offspring of a sovereign distin- 
guished for her piety and her courage.^ 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 
the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at 
Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
lasion. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to 
move in — glittering like the morning -star, full of 
life, and splendour, and joy. Oh ! ivliat a revolu- 
tion 1 and what a heart must I have to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall 1 
Little did I dream when she added titles of venera- 
tion to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful 
love, that I should have lived to see such disasters 
fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a 
nation of men of honour and of cavaliers, 

* Mam TlK'rcsa o{ Anitna. wlio fiwjht rfMcn<k the Great of Prussia 
li't SiWia, and ih shown in our frontispiece apjiealinR to fho llunfpimn 
noble* to support her UHle son and mamtain the mtegnty of her dominions. 
Shu was the wife of the Emperor, and was also Queen of lluofary m her 
wn nsht. (See page ait.) 
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advantage, from the states of Asia, and possibly 
from those states which flourished in the most 
brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this 
which, without confounding ranks, produced a 
noble equality, and handed it dowm through all 
the gradations of social life. It was this opinion 
which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without 
force or opposition, it subdued the fierceness of 
pride and power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit 
to the soft collar of social esteem, compelled stem 
authority to submit to elegance, and gave a dom- 
inating vanquisher of laws to be subdued by 
manners. 

But now all is to be cliangcd. All the pleasing 
illusions, which made power gentle and obedience 
liberal, which harmonised the different shades of 
life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incorpor- 
ated into politics the sentiments which beautify 
and soften pri\^te society, arc to be dissolved by 
this new conquering empire of light and reason. 
All the decent drapery’ of life is to be rudely tom 
off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from tlie 
wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart 
o\vns, and the understanding ratifies, as necessary 
to cover the defects of our naked shi>’ering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our oim estimation. 
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adrantage, from the states of Asia, and possibly 
from those states which flounshed in the most 
brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this 
which, ■without confounding ranks, produced a 
noble equality, and handed it down through all 
the gradations of social life. It was this opinion 
which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows mth kings. Without 
force or opposition, it subdued the fierceness of 
pride and power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit 
to the soft collar of social esteem, compelled stem 
authority to submit to elegance, and gave a dom- 
inating vanquisher of laws to be subdued by 
manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing 
illusions, which made power gentle and obedience 
liber^, which harmonised the different shades of 
life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incorpor- 
ated into politics the sentiments w'hich beautify 
and soften private society, are to be dissolved by 
this new conquering empire of light and reason. 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely tom 
off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the 
wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart 
owns, and the understanding ratifies, as necessary 
to cover the defects of our naked shivering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our oito estimation. 
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resentment which led before long to a declaration 
of war. 

England and Holland joined with Spam, Austria, 
and Prussia against Prance, and the rulers m Paris, 
who were now falling out among themselves, were 
soon in a state of great consternation, for they could 
not rally a united nation against this formidable 
circle of- angry foes. The dead King had friends in 
the north-west and m the west, and the peasants 
of Brittany began a kind of guenlla warfare against 
the soldiers of the Republic. In Paris the extreme 
party known as the Jlountain, because they sat on 
the highest benches of the hall of the Assembly, 
gained supreme power and wiiat is knowm as the 
Reign of Terror began. Lyons and Toulon rose 
against the Mountain. An army was sent against 
them vnth a guillotine on wlicels. Thousands of 
people were put to death without mercy, and Marat, 
the leader of the extremists, gloated over the w’ork 
of destruction. But a young girl from Normandy 
"named Charlotte Corday succeeded in gaining an 
entrance to his house and stabbed him to death, 
meeting her own subsequent end with the calmest 
courage. . ■ 

The furj' of the extremists un ' 
creased tenfold.^ " To be saf'* 
his madness, “ wc i 
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entered Milan, the capital of Lombardy, in triumph.. 
Verona and Mantua also surrendered to the victorious 
French general, who struck heavily and quickly at 
these places and then set out on the march to 
Vienna. But the Austrians were now inclined to 
come to terms ; and while these were being discussed 
Napoleon sent a force to occupy the ancient free 
city of Venice, where a nsing had broken out against 
the French. The conqueror was now only twenty- 
seven. 

In 1797 the war with Austna came to an end, A 
republic of Northern Italy was set up under the 
protection of tlie French, and Belgium became part 
of France, These were the definite -results of the 
first real campaign. The revolutionary’ armies and 
Bonaparte settled down to enjoy a rest of a few 
months. But the successes of the young leader 
had filled him with hopes of wnning even greater 
distinction, and while waiting for the next outbreak 
of war, which he saw vciy’ clearlv was bound to 
come before long, he planned an expedition which 
had a great deal to do w’ith our omi history. 

Meanwhile our fleets had not been idle, and they 
newr had sterner work to do. Before peace u-xs 
made with Austria, Spain had joined France, hoping 
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turn licr %ictorious armii'^ atid her inexhausGblc 
resources to the deslniction of England ; and she 
was determined to do so. 

At this moment Great Bntatii was paralysed. 
Tlie na>y, that had just given fresh courage to 
the nation, ^^■as now to deal a blow which struck 
at the heart and stopjvd the circulation of the 
Empire. In the middle of .\pnl, the crews of the 
Channel Fleet at Portsmouth rose m rebellion, 
dismissed their officers, and hoisted the red flag. 
Their grici*anccs were great, their demands were 
moderate ; and these had to be conceded with a 
full amnesty. By the end of April the mutiny 
was over. At the beginning of May, however, it 
broke out again and spread to Shccnicss. Here it 
assumed a graver aspect, and bore all the marks 
of being inspired by revolutionary agencies outside. 
There was, indeed, no sympathy between the two 
movements. The sailors at Spithead sent word 
to the sailors at Sheerness that their conduct w’as 
a " scandal to the name of British seamen." Never- 
theless, the Government was as much disabled by 
the one as the other. The fleet with which Duncan 
was blockading the coast of Holland joined the 
rebels, wth the exception of two sliips. With 
these the Admiral kept signalling as if to the rest 
of his squadron : a mild stratagem, on which, how'- 
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land our great foe M*as cvcrjivliere triumphant. 
Wc were cntircl5' on the defensive. Two invasions 
of our islands had been attempted. A third 'ivas 
impending ; it might at any moment take place, 
and could scarcely be opposed. 

TIjc '>var Iiad lasted over four years ; and bad 
added a hundred and tiiirty-five millions to the 
National Debt, or about as much as the whole cost 
of the American war, for scarce any corresponding 
advantage. The Funds had fallen to a lower point 
than in the ^\'orst depression of the American war. 
In December 1796 it had been necessary to propose 
a further loan of eighteen millions, and three millions 
and a half of new taxes. The loan, though issued 
at a price which produced per cent, was at 
discount in Slarch 1797. There liad been an un- 
exampled run on the Bank of England. Cash 
payments had just been suspended. Tliere utis a 
terrible dearth. Not merely were the ports throum 
open to foreign com, but large bounties were paid 
on its importation. The last of our allies had just 
made her peace uith France ; and we were left to 
continue the contest alone. Our own efforts to 
come to terms had been so received as to make all 
hope of truce indefinitely remote. The worst of 
all wars Avas raging in Ireland. Scotland, though 
not harried into open rebellion, ^ras scarcely Jess 
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discontented. England was maddened by 'crimps 
and press-gangs and unprecedented taxation. Pitt 
was grossly insulted in the streets ; he had to be 
brought back from St. Paul’s under an armed guard. 
And at this juncture our one efficient arm, to which 
alone the nation could look for solace and even 
protection, was paralysed by insubordination : the 
flag of lawlessness had been hoisted ; and the guns 
of the navy were pointed at Bntish shores. But 
'the spirit of the minister was not shaken, though 
his health had begun definitely to fail. At the 
height of the crisis. Lord Spencer came to him for 
instructions so pressing — (tor it w'as said that the 
marines had joined the revolt and were about to 
march on London) — that he awoke Pitt m bed. 
He received them and left ; but in a short time he 
received a contradiction, and returned. He found 
the minister already asleep. 

This crisis has been dwelt on at perhaps dis- 
proportionate length, because it represents not 
merely the darkest period of the war, but the daimt- 
less spirit Avhich faced it, and which enabled this 
country, in spite of incapacity and blunders and 
debt, in face of the hostility of a surpassing genius 
and of a world in arms, finally to surmount its 
difficulties. And we are thus able to understand 
why 'Pitt, with all his share of miscalculation and 
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disaster, remained long after his death the embodi- 
ment and ^\’atch\vord of British determination. 
Once more this year did he make o\'erturcs for 
peace. " I feel it my diitj’," he repeated to Grcmnlle, 
who urged that tJie French minister \ms treating 
him \nth scant courtesy, "as an English minister 
and a Christian, to use e%'er5' effort to stop so Woody 
and wasting a u-ar.” Gren\’ine formally dissented. 
But Pitt persisted, in spite of the disapproval 
of his Foreign Secretary* and the anguish of the 
King. He sent Lord Slalnicsburj', whose instruc- 
tions Grenville had the irksome task of drawing up, 
to the town of Lille, which had been fixed for the 
meeting of the pleniixitentiaries. These, however, 
had their ev-es fixed on I\iris, where a stniggle was 
impending between the extreme and the moderate 
factions ; on the issue of which, and on nothing 
else — for Pitt was ready lor the most consideraWe 
concessions — peace really deiJcrulcd. On the 
of Soptemlwr 1797 the party of extremes amf of 
n-ar gained the upper hand, and on the i8fh of 
September Malmesbury was again ordered to leave 
the soil of France- 

During the next month (October 1797)* 
ec 3 ii>^of the Navy was proved to W- only tempmiry. 
In a WoTjdy and obstinate battle (iff Canifierdown 
(‘he Dutch fleet, once so famous and so fyrimd-ibfc, 
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“Soldiers,*' he cried, “from the summits of these 
pjTamids forty centuries look down upon you.'* 
The battle began and the brave Mameluke cavalrj* 
dashed themselves in vain against the French 
squares. Again and again tliey were driven back, 
and when the fight was over, Cairo and the whole 
of Lower Egypt was at the mercy of Napoleon. 

Meanwhile Nelson had followed up the French 
fleet and had engaged it in Aboukir Bay off 
Alexandria. In this “ Battle of the Nile’* he utterly 
annihilated the French fleet, and, what was ei'en 
better, at this early stage in the stern struggle wth 
Napoleon he shattered the growing belief in the 
intnncibility of the French leader. For when a 
general becomes a boge)’ to his foe half his rictory 
is won before the battle is joined ; and when, on 
the other hand, lie is proved to be xailncrable, he 
can be attacked again with a stout heart. This is 
what is meant by the “ moral effect *' of a \nctory, 
and it is often more important than the capture of 
men and guns or indiscriminate slaughter of huge 
masses of the enemy. 

“ This reverse,” Napoleon is reported to have 
said when he heard the news, “ \rill compel us to 
do even greater things than we had planned.” H 
lie e\'er spoke these words the}’ increase our respect 
for him, for he was in great straits, cut off as he was 
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from Ins ou*n country. Leaving a force to bold 
EfiypL I'C marched into Syria and captured the 
strong fortress of Jaffa. But at Acre he ^vas checiced 
b}' the Turks helped by a British force under Sir 
Sidney Smith (the Smith family have ahvaj^s done 
■well in forging Jinks of Empire !), and u-as obliged 
to return /o Egypt. A little later he left that 
country and returned secretly to France uithoot 
his army^ found tliat the Directory had no longer 
any real power in the country’, and got himself made 
First Consul for ten 5'ears. He was now the actual 
ruler of France, and he ruled well, under the circtm' 
stances. 

We must never forget this, for France herself has 
not forgotten it. "In future," he said, “we shall 
have no parties but only Frenchmen." And when a 
country is facing national danger this is the only 
patriotic attitude, as was proved in England, in 
■ France, in Russia, in Belgium, as -vveU as in Germany 
in the opening days of the Great War which began 
in 19x4. He encouraged trade, took measures to 
restore his country^’s credit, allowed irtany of the 
exiled nobles to return to the land of their birth, 
and tried to ensure adv’ancement to men of talent 
and resolution whatever their social status might 
Y be. " The tools belong to him who can use them," 
-rid. " Every career ought to be open to talent." 
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As a reward for distinguished services he instituted 
the order of the Cross of the Legion ot Honour.* 
He rearranged the educational sj^stem of France 
and set up a new University. He began the con- 
struction of harbours, arsenaU, canals, roads, and 
other public works. He bt'autihed I’ans, erected 
churches, re-established the Christian religion wliicli 
had been overthrown in the Terror, and last, but not 
least, caused the lawyers to compile a new set of 
laws — known as the Code Napoleon — guided by 
the principle that “ every really good law must 
have good sense for its foundation ’* To-day the 
framework of law m France, Holland, Belgium, 
Western Gennany, Switzerland, and Italy is that 
of the Code Napfilcon. If Naixilcon had died in 
1800 the world would now regard him as one of 
the greatest men of all time. But " Most great 
men cast great sliadows,"’ and the dark shadow of 
Napoleon was his greed for world-p<n\er and Ins 
childish love of .applause and iniht.ir\- " glor>‘.” 

The year which I have named is marked by one 
of his most brilliant successes as a general, that of 
the victory of Marengo in northern Italy, achieved 
at the r.\jicnsc of the Austrians. It was to meet 
the foe in this quarter that he made the famous 
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however, Britain was busy on the sea. JIalta hat 
been retaken, Nelson had fought and won the 
Battle of Copenhagen, and so had broken up the 
“ armed neutrality " of Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, which had threatened the trade by 
which the “ island enemy ” of Napoleon e.^sted. 
Then the French n-ere driven out of Egj*pt and 
shortly atterwards peace was made at Amiens ; but, 
as we shall see, it nas a mere truce betu'cen the two 
chief combatants in the great struggle to wliich 
Europe was now committed, and w’hich the wisest 
men saw clearly must be fought to a decisive finbln 
A fe\c months later Napoleon ^vas chosen First 
Consul for life, and was given the right of naming 
his successor. He n-as no^v practically king of the 
country, and in some ways had more power than 
Louis XVI. had ever ^rielded. France was now 
foremost on the Continent. Her home territor)' 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Rhine. She 
had control of the Swiss and North Italian republics, 
and Napoleon had also great and growing influence 
in Germany. It is not surprising that he began to 
dream of w-orld- empire, and that Britain should 
withstand him as she had withstood the Spanidi 
world-conquerors in the time of the Armada and 
the “ Grand Sfonarque,” Louis XIV., rather more 
than a centuiy* later. 
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The First Consul used the peace time to perfect 
his plans for the invasion of England, the “ great 
adventure ” which has attracted so many men who 
thirst for "glory.” He assembled X20,ooo of his 
veterans and set every dockyard in France and 
Holland to work to build men-of-war. He also 
constructed large numbers of boats with hat bottoms 
so that they could be run upon our shores under 
cover of the guns of the fleet. He W’as determined 
to make the great attempt, and hoped for a fog 
• which would cover his crossing or a gale which 
might drive away the watching British squadron. 
His troops were carefully trained to embark on the 
flat-bottomed boats with great speed and in good 
order ; and it was his oft-repeated boast that the 
whole army could embark in France and disembark 
in England within forty -eight hours. Meanwhile 
his preparations had the effect of mustering British 
volunteers to meet the threatened attack ; and ill- 
trained as they ivere, they would doubtless hav'e 
given a good account of themselves if the French 
had ever succeeded in landing on the shores of Kent 
or Sussex, 
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NELSON’S WEARY WAITING 

Tjie \\*ar bctu’ccn France and England Mas resumed 
in 1803, and it lasted for eleven years. In the 
first two years of tlie struggle the chief centre of 
interest lies in the efforts of Nelson to circumvent 
Napoleon on tlie sea, which ended in the great wtoiy' 
of Trafalgar, ^\^lile these na\"al movements were 
taking place, Napoleon ivas elected Emperor of the 
French and duly crowned, u-ith his own hands, in 
the ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, But e\'en 
yet he had not satisfied his greed for power and love 
of displaj', and we shall see later how he appealed 
to the imagination of those who kneiv something of 
European history by assuming a still prouder title. 

A ivell'knou-n writer ^ on naval matters is of the 
opinion that Nelson considered Napoleon’s threat of 
invading England was a mere blind designed to 
draw the attention of the British from his real object, 
namely, that of gaining command of the Mediter- 
ranean. Such control would enable him to mm 
our great trade with the East, and to cripple our 
power in other directions. Houei'cr that may be. 
Nelson set out for the Jfediterranean as soon as he 
was given naval command in 1803. He arrived at 
Gibraltar in the beginning of June and made 

* Captajn (a hfa Lift of Kthon. 
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NELSON’S WEARY WAITING 

The war between France and England was resumed 
in 1803, and it lasted for eleven years. In the 
first two years of tlie struggle the chief centre of 
interest lies in the efforts of Nelson to circumvent 
Napoleon on the sea, wliicli ended in the great \*ictory 
of Trafalgar. Wliile these naval movements were 
taking place, Napoleon was elected Emperor of the 
French ami duly crowned, with his own hands, in 
the ancient cathedral ol Notre Danic. But even 
yet he had not satisfied his greed for power and love 
of <h 5 play, and we shall see later how he appealed 
to the imagination of those who knew something of 
European history by assuming a still prouder title. 

A well-knouai writer * on nav’al matters is of the 
opinion that Nelson considered Napoleon’s threat of 
in^nding England was a mere blind designed to 
draw the attention of the British from his real object, 
namely, that of gaming command of the Jfediter- 
ranean. Such control would enable him to ruin 
our great trade with the East, and to cripple our 
jvjwcr in other directions. Ilowewr that may lie, 
Nelson set out for the Mediterranean as soon as he 
seas gisen nas*al command in 1803. ffe arris'ed at 
Gibraltar in the fieginning 0/ Jufiv and in.vJe 
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arrangements for holding the entrance to the 
Slediterranean. Then, -without loss of time, he 
went on to 3Ialta, u-here he made further arrange- 
ments for checking the designs of the French to gain 
control of southern Italy and the island of Sicilj*. 
He considered ^lalta tfie best position “ for u-atching 
the French in Toulon and as a most important 
outwork to India " ; and he regarded the destruction 
of (he French fleet at Touion as the chief part of his 
work. “ Sly first object must ever be,” he u-rites, 
” to keep the French fleet in check ; and if they put 
to sea to have force enough uith me to annihilate 
them." 

The difficulties of the great sailor were almost 
overwhelming at tins time. Tlie ships were badly 
equipped and insufficiently manned. Winter was 
coming on, and his fleet was in a region wliich is 
visited by storms of great violence. Yet he declares, 

” I hav'e made up my mind never to go into port till 
after the battle, if they make me wait a year." So 
the British ships cruised about, ahvaj's on the u-afcli, 
while provisions, water, and all other neecssarj' 
supplies were brought to them and transferred either 
in the open sea or in some quiet roadstead. 

Every opportunity was given to the Toulon fleet 
to come out, and in no sense did Nelson “ blockade ” 
it. His usual position lay from thirty to forty miles 
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west of the harbour mouth, and he was scarcely ever 
in sight of the land. It must be remembered that 
he feared the arrival of a Spanish fleet to join the 
French, for although Spain was neutral when he 
came to these waters. Nelson daily expected her to 
join uith France ; and this did actually happen in a 
short time. This point about Nelson’s “blockade” 
is important, often overlooked, and ought to be 
carefully marked and remembered. “ My system 
is the very contrary of blockading,” he vTote. 
" Every opportunity has been offered to the enemy 
to put to sea, for it is there wc hope to realize the 
hopes and expectations of our country.” 

During the tedious time of waiting Nelson paid 
particular attention to keeping his men in the best 
of health and spints. “ We are healthy beyond 
example,” he ^mtes in October, “ and so sharp set, 
that I would not be a French Admiral in the way of 
any of onr ships for something.” But Nelson him- 
self was not in a similar condition. The difficulties 
of the situation were telling seriously upon liis health, 
which Jiad never been robust. " I hope they will 
Come out and let us settle the matter. You know 
I hate being kept in suspense.” By the beginning 
of December he v’as in a state of intense nervous 
excitement, strinng piteously to keep up his spirits. 
“ Next Christmas, please God, I shall be at Merton ; 
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for, by that time, with all the anxiety attendant on 
such a command as this, I shall be done up. The 


mind and body both wear out.” 

But two tedious years were to elapse before 
Nelson was to fight the battle for which he longe^ 
so eagerly. It was really in this wearj' ^vatchinj, 
and not in the shock of battle at Trafalgar that 
the hero’s trial lay. "My heart, mj' Lord, is 
warm,” he wrote to the Secretarj’ for \\ar, ®3 

head is firm, but my body is unequal to my wishes. 

In the follo^\ing spring the French Adiiur a 
Toulon began to exercise his fleet outside the hart^un 
” My friend, ilonsieur La Touche,” writes the 
Admiral, ” sometimes plays bo-peep in and out o 
Toulon, like a mouse at the edge of its hole. ■ ^ 
If they go on playing this game, some day we s 
lay salt upon their tails, and so end the campaigi^ 
But the mouse refused to be drawii. Admira 
Touche Tre\dlle died during the summer ° ^ 
and w'as succeeded by Villeneuve, and the 
mouse ” game w’cnt on as before. Jleanwhile 
had joined with France, and at this time her na 


\vas really formidable. , 

In the beginning of 1805 Napoleon propose 
form a junction in the West Indies 
French and Spanish fleets, w’hich w’ere then to rc 
to British w’aters and help him in his pans 
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invading England. In March, Villeneuve got out of 
Toulon while Nelson was cruising eastN\'ard and 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar. At Cadiz he was 
joined by a Spanish squadron, and the combined 
fleet arrived at Martinique on 14th May, where he 
had orders to remain forty days for the French fleets 
from Brest or Rochefort. But in the beginning of 
the foUoiving month the French Admiral heard that 
Nelson had arrived at Barbados, and without waiting 
for the other French squadrons he sailed again for 
Europe. Thus Nelson's marvellously quick passage 
across the Atlantic utterly mined the French plan of 
concentration. 

The British at once set out on the return journey 
with the object of intercepting the allied fleet before 
it could re-enter the Mediterranean. Nelson joined 
Colling^vood off Cadiz in July, and in a few days 
received news that Sir Robert Calder had fought an 
indecisive action with Villeneuve off Cape Finisterre. 
Nelson put into Gibraltar and went on shore — the 
first time for two years — and then set sail north- 
ward arriving at Spithead in August. A few weeks 
later he heard that the combined French and Spanish 
fleets had gone to Cadiz, where they were being 
carefully watched. Napoleon suddenly broke up 
his Camp at Boulogne and led against Austria the 
troops intended to *' take London,” for whom the 
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for, by that time, with all the anxiety attendant on 
such a command as this, I shall be done up. Tlie 
mind and body both wear out.” 

But two tedious yeare ^vere to elapse before 
Nelson was to fight the battle for which he longed 
so eagerly. It was really in this wear)* watching 
and not in the shock of battle at Trafalgar tliat 
the hero's trial lay. " My heart, my Lord, is 
warm,” lie wTote to the Secretary for War, “n^y 
head is firm, but my body is unequal to my wishes.' 

In the following spring the French Admiral at 
Toulon began to exercise his fleet outside the harbour. 
“ My friend, Monsieur La Touche,” writes the British 
xVdmiral, “ sometimes pla)*s bo-])eep in and out of 
Toulon, like a mouse at the edge of its hole. • • * 
If they go on playing this game, some day we shall 
lay salt upon their tails, and so end the campaign. 
But the mou^e refused to be drawn. Admiral La 
Touche Treville died during the summer of 
and was succeeded by ViUeneuvc, and the *'cat*and‘ 
mouse ” game went on as before. Meanwhile 
had joined with France, and at this time her navy 
was really h*rnudable, 

In the L'ginmng uf 1805 Napoleon proi>^”*'<l to 
form a Junction m the West Indies l>etu«eu tM 
French and Sfanidi fleets, which were then 
to British waters and help him in Id'V 
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passed, England has had many heroes, but nevei 
one who so entirely possessed the love of his fellow 
countrj'men.” As the boat pushed off the Admiral 
said to Captain Hardy, who sat beside him, " I had 
their huzzas before. Xow I have their hearts." 

The Victory reached the fleet off Cadiz on the day 
before XeJson's forty-seventh birthday’. He at once 
made arrangements for meeting the officers on the 
next day at a council of ^rar and explaining his plan 
of action, which came to be kno^^•n as the *' Nelson 
touch.” “ I believe my arrival was most welcome,' 
he writes, " not only’ to the Commander of the fleet, 
but also to every individual in it ; and when I came 
to explain to them the ' Nelson touch ’ it was like 
an electric shock. Some shed tears, all approved 
— ' It was new — it was singular — it was simple 1 
and from admirals downwards it was repeated, 

‘ It must succeed if ever they will allow us to get at 
them 1 * ” 

" 'T^^'AS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY " 

On the i8th of October the signal passed from mast- 
head to masthead of the British fleet — " The enemy' 
are coming out of port," and on the 19 th the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets put out to sea. 
They numbered thirty- three battleships with fiw 
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frigates and two brigs, while Nelson had twen 
seven ships. The enemy made for the entrance 
the Mediterranean, and Nelson’s fleet set sail 
intercept them. On the morning of the 2 ist t 
tw’o fleets came within sight of each other. 

Tije British made the attack at noon approach! 
the centre of the e.vtended allied line in two colunu 
one headed bj' Nelson m the Victory, the other I 
Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign. Nelson fc 
been on deck since daylight wearing his adnurai 
frock-coat ^\'ith the stars of four Orders on the le 
breast, but it was noticed that he did not carry h 
sword. He was quite confident of victory, convince 
that lie would not survive the fight, and had tol 
one of his captains that he had " bargained fc 
twenty prizes.” 

Just before noon the signal -lieutenant enterei 
the Admiral’s cabin, and found him on his knee 
uTiting the following words in liis private diary uitl 
his left hand — the other, as lie once quaintly observ'cd 
was at Tenerifle : 

Jlay the Great God whom I worship, grant to 
my Country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, 
a great and glorious victory, and may no misconduct 
in any one tarnish it ; and may humanity after 
victory be the predominant feature in the British 
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fleet. For myself, individually, I commit my life 
to Him who made me, and may His blessing light 
upon my endeavours for serving my Country faith- 
fully. To Him I resign myself and the just cause 
which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen." 

Shortly after writing this prayer Nelson came on 
deck and said to Captain Blackwood, " I will now 
amuse the fleet with a signal." In a few moments, 
and after some discussion, he said, " I wish to say to 
the fleet, ‘ England confides that every man will do 
his duty,’ " and he added, " You must be quick for 
I have one more to make which is for close action." 
The flag-lieutenant said that the word “ expects ” 
would be more quickly signalled ; and as the ships 
were now rapidly approaching the enemy. Nelson 
quickly consented to the alteration and the world- 
famous signal u'as made. A few moments later the 
French ship Fougueux fired the first shot at the 
Royal Sovereign. Up went the colours in every ship, 
while the admirals hoisted their flags. Steadily 
the Royal Sovereign advanced. " See," said Nelson, 
" how that noble fellow Collingivood carries his ship 
into action.” 

The Admiral now made the signal for " Close 
action." and the Victory ran into the smoke of the 
battle, recei\-ing the direct fire of seven or eight ships 
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frigates and two brigs, while Xcison had twenty* 
seven sljips. Tlie enemy made for the entrance to 
the Mediterranean, and Xelson's fleet set sail to 
intercept them. On the morning of the 2 ist the 
two fleets came witlnn siglit of each other. 

TJic British made the attack at noon approaching 
the centre of tlie extended allied line in two columns, 
one headed by Nelson m the Viclory, the other by ' 
CoUing^vood in the Royal Sovereign. Xels»in had 
been on deck since daylight wearing his admirals 
frock-coat with the stars of four Orders on the left 
breast, but it u'as noticed that he did not canj’ his 
sword. He was quite confident of victory, convinced 
that lie would not survive the fight, and had told 
one of his captains that lie had “ bargained for 
twenty prizes.” 

Just before noon the signal -lieutenant entered 
the Admiral's cabin, and found him on his knees 
vmting the following words in his priv’ate diaiy' with 
his left hand — the other, as he once quaintly observed, 
was at Teneriffe : 

May the Great God whom I worship, grant to 
my Country’, and for the benefit of Europe in general, 
a great and glorious victory, and may no misconduct 
in any one tarnish it ; and may humanity after 
victory be the predominant feature in the British 
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fleet. For myself, individually, I commit my life 
to Him who made me, and may His blessing light 
upon my endeavours for serving my Country faith- 
fully. To Him I resign myself and the just cause 
which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen.” 

Shortly after writing this prayer Nelson came on 
deck and said to Captain Blackwood, ” I will now 
amuse the fleet %vith a signal.” In a few moments, 
and after some discussion, he said. “ I wish to say to 
the fleet, ‘ England confides that every man will do 
his duty,' " and he added, “You must be quick for 
I have one more to make which is for close action.” 
The flag-lieutenant said that the word “ expects ” 
would be more quickly signalled ; and as the ships 
were now rapidly approaching the enemy. Nelson 
quickly consented to the alteration and the world- 
famous signal was made. A few moments later the 
French ship Fougueux fired the first shot at the 
Royal Sovereign. Up went the colours m every ship, 
while the admirals lioisted their flags. Steadily 
the Royal Sovereign advanced. " See,” said Nelson, 
" how that noble fellow Colling\vood carnes his ship 
into action." 

The Admiral now made the signal for “ Close 
action,” and the Viclory ran into the smoke of the 
battle, receirnng the direct fire of seven or eight ships 
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fleet. For myself, individually, I commit my life 
to Him who made me, and may His blessing light 
•upon my endeavours for serving my Country faith- 
fully, To Him I resign myself and the just cause 
which is entrusted to me to defend Amen.” 

Shortly after writing this prayer Nelson came on 
deck and said to Captain Blackwood, ” I will now 
amuse the fleet mth a signal.” In a few moments, 
and after some discussion, he said, ” I wish to say to 
the fleet, ‘ England confides that every man will do 
his duty,’ ” and he added, “You must be quick for 
I have one more to make which is for close action.” 
The flag-lieutenant said that the word “ expects ” 
would be more quickly signalled ; and as the ships 
W'erc now rapidly approaching the enemy. Nelson 
quickly consented to the alteration and the world- 
famous signal w^as made. A few moments later the 
French ship Fongueux fired the first shot at the 
Royal Sovereign. Up w’ent the colours in every ship, 
W'hile the admirals hoisted their flags. Steadily 
the Royal Sovereign advanced. “ See,” said Nelson, 
” how that noble fellow CoUingwood carries his ship 
into action.” 

The Admiral now made the signal for " Close 
action,” and the Victory ran into the smoke of the 
battle, receiving the direct fire of seven or eight ships 
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including that ol VilJcnt'Uves /Jagship; the Bi 
(aure. In a few moments she was terribly inj 
and lost a number of ofTicere and men, while a 
through the ship's side passed between Nelson 
Captain Hardy, who was standing not far away 1 
him. “ TJiis is too warm work, Hardy,” said Nel 
” to last long,” Jlcanwhile not a shot had 1 
fired from the guns of the British flagship. 
Admiral’s mark was the Bucattaure. 

At one o’clock the Victory closed with the Fre 
flagship, and with a single broadside dismoun 
twenty guns and accounted for some four hund 
men. Then Nelson’s ship turned to the right s 
tackled the Redoubtahlt, in the rigging of wh 
numbers of musketeers were stationed. A duel 
artillery now began, W’hile Nelson and Hardy pa< 
to and fro on the quarter-deck in full \iew of i 
sharp-shooters in the masts of the BeJoubtal 
After about a quarter of an hour of terrific cahnona 
Nelson suddenly faced left about and fell on 1 
knees, his left hand touching the deck. Han 
stooped over him as he fell on his left side. ” Th 
have done for me at last,” he said, my backbo; 
is shot through." He w'as carried below and ; 
once attended to by the ship’s surgeon, Beatt 
whose account of the hero’s last moments is give 
in our next chapter. 
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Meanwhile the great fight went on, and at times 
the d>ing Admiral cheered in his agony by 
the hurrahs which announced tlie “ striking ” of a 
French ship. He sent man j’ niessages begging Hardy 
to come to him, but tlie direction of affairs had now 
devolved upon that officer, and he could not leave 
his post dunng the critical hour. The Victory, 
Royal Sovereig7i, Bdltsle, and Temeraire had borne 
the first shock, and at lieavy loss to themselves liad 
broken the resistance of the enemy, leaving the rest 
to be done by the ships which followed them ; and 
that work of final conquest iras now being carried 
out with true British care and thoroughness. 

A few minutes after the Bntish Admiral had fallen 
the Temeraire had run on board the Redoubtable, and 
the FoHgtteiix upon the Temeraire, and for a short 
time the four great ships were locked together, 
pounding aw’ay at each other with desperate energy ; 
and wliile this fierce fight was proceeding Villeneuve 
hauled dowm his flag after signalling to his ships 
to close in and continue the struggle. This meant 
fresh attacks upon the shattered Victory, but two 
British ships came up to her aid, and this timely 
help gave Hardy his opportunity to go below and 
• see his dying chief, whose greatest anxiety was to 
learn whether any of the British vessels had struck. 
• It was now three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
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the guns of the Victory were replying wth redoubled 
energy to a fresh attack from the foe but now ai 
longer range, ^vhile each new discharge seems tc 
have added to the agony of the dpng Admiral 
Again Hardy found time to pay him a short visit, 
and found him eagerly avraiting the neu's of the 
capture of the twenty ships for which he bad “ bar- 
gained,” and still jealous of liis authority, though 
death was fast approaching. He passed auTiy at 
half-past four, but it was an hour later before the 
last of the eighteen prizes hauled doum its flag and 
the firing ceased. “ Partial firing continued until 
^.30,” runs the entry' in the Victory’s log, "when a 
victory ha\ing been reported to the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B.. lie died of his wound.*' 
"The \'iew of the fleet at this period," UTitcs 
Admiral Mahan, ” was highly interesting, and rroiihl 
hav'e formed a beautiful subject for a painter Ju*'* 
under the setting rays of the sun were five or six 
dismantled prizes ; on one hand laj' the 1 ic/ory 
with part of our fleet and prizes, and on t)ie left hand 
the Royal Senreretf^n \rith a similar cluster of 8fitpi« 
To tlie nortliuurd the remnant of the combinerl fleets 
\vere making for Cadiz. The AchilU uith the tri' 
coloured ensign still displayed had burnt to tlx* 
water's edge about a mile from us, aiul our tt'nd''r’* 
and b^>ats were using every effort to save the brave 
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fcllow-s wIjo hat! glorioii‘«ly defciuictl her ; but 
only two hundred and fifty wore rescued, and she 
blew up with a tremendous expIoMon. 

*' There, surToundt‘<l bv tlie c*)m]Kimous his 

triumph, and by the tniplnes of his prowess, we 
leave our hero \nth his glorj'. Sharer of our mortal 
weakness, he has beipieathcd to us a tvjx* of single- 
minded seIf-de\'oti(iti tliat can iie\cr jx-nsh. As his 
funeral anlliein proclaimed, while a nation mourned, 

* His body is biincd m jx^aco, but his Name Hveth 
for evermore.' W^ars may cerise, ‘ but the need 
for heroism shall not depart from the earth while 
man remains and c\al exists to be redressed. Wlicn- 
ever danger has to be faced or duty to be done, at 
cost to self, men will draw inspiration from the name 
and deeds of Nelson." As I wntc these words the 
British fleet is w-aiting for tJie Germans (o come out 
from the Kiel Canal, having now played the "cat- 
and-mouse game ” for twclv'e months as against 
Nelson's twenty-two. 

Many people at home thought at first that the 
price paid for victorj’ at Trafalgar was too high | 
But we see now how great was the effect of that 
victor^'. It shattered the navies of France and 
Spain, and made Britain first upon the ocean during 
the whole of the nineteenth century, thus enabling 

• Capt&in Miltan'i Life ej StUon pubU'ilitd m 1S97. 
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her to develop her colonies and dependencies wer 
seas, and to build up the great Emptre tvlueh 
the begtnning of the tuentieth centu^- ^ 
wonder of the world. It 

Napoleon’s flat-bottomed boats cross.ng the <ht^. 
as the conqueror is said to have 
called the English Channel ; 

to concentrate upon the new task before h • ^ 

theconquest of Napoleon on land and the entanhn^ 

meat of Europe from the ™rse of hts do™nat» 
For during the year that followed „sc 

Trafalgar-so he named it-the ^itbin 

to a dazzling height of glory. ^er 

sight of his great ambition to be Caesa 
of the world. 

the death of nelson 

By Dr Beatty. Surgeon to Me " 1 

Lord Nelsom was walking near the 

Captain Hardy and m the act of ^ 
hatchN%*ay wth Ins face the 

Victory, when the fatal ball epaulette 

enemy-s miren top. The ^ He 

on his left shoulder, and penetrated Ins 

fell with his face on the deck. 

Captain Hardy cxp«-cssed a hope 
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severely wounded, to which the gallant diicf replied : 
“They have done for me at last, Hardy.” 

" I hope not,” answered Captain Hardy. 

“ Yes,” replied his Lordship, “ my backbone is 
shot through.” 

Captain Hardy ordered the seamen to carry the 
Admiral to the Cockpit. \Mnle the men were carry- 
ing him down the ladder from' the middle deck, his 
Lordship observ’^ed that the tiller ropes were not yet 
replaced, and desired one of the Midshipmen to go 
upon the quarter-deck and remind Captain Hardy 
that new ones should be immediately rove. Having 
delivered this order, he took his handkerchief from 
his pocket and covered his face rvitli it, that he might 
be conveyed to the Cockpit at this crisis unnoticed by 
the crew. 

The Surgeon had just examined two officers and 
found that they were dead, when his attention was 
arrested by several of the wounded calling to him, 
" Mr. Beatty, Lord Nelson is here : Mr. Beatty, the 
Admiral is wounded.” 

The Surgeon on looking round saw the liand- 
kerchief fall from his Lordship’s face ; when the stars 
on his coat, which also had been covered by it^ 
appeared. Mr., Burke, the purser, and the Surgeon 
ran immediately to the assistance of his Lordship ; 
and took him from the arms of the seamen who had 
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Midshipmen’s berths inc> 
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*'“ "T-ho'ScaL fmpatw ‘° 

Lordship . " ^ one bnng Hara> 

"\r captain. resp.^ 

p^low and "‘^‘f(-^ptain Hardy. 
the acet ^ail Wntti<='‘ of the fttat fat on-a 

but that he Y\ o Lordship ’ ’ fvTjsed 

moment to \'isi ^^ji^utes hoYvever e 

""" "“rte Lordship. Lai"? -'L 

the time oi hi subsequent johou-s- 

Captain oi which are 

him; affectionately, and 

Hart. , 

-the day noth us I ; 

..;:;ti:tTt.cor.ourt«n,^ 

Ships in our t’.ution of bearing do''^ J 

Ss?B=="“=“-'"“ 

. them a drubbing- 
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" I hope,” said his Lordship. ” none of our ships 
have'struck. Hardy." * 

” No, my Lord," replied Captain Hardy ; ” there 
is no fear of that.” 

Lord Nelson then said : “ I am a dead man. Hardy. 
I am going fast : it will be all over with me soon. 
Come nearer to me. ..." Mr, Burke W’as about to 
withdraw at the commencement of this conversa- 
tion ; but his Lordship, percciMng his intention, 
desired he would remain. 

Captain Hardy observed, that ” he hoped Mr. 
Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life." 

“Oil, no!" answered his Lordship; “it is im- 
possible. My back is shot through. Beatty will tell 
you so." 

Captain Hardy then returned on deck, and at 
parting shook hands again with lus revered friend 
and Commander. 

His Lordship now’ requested the Surgeon to return 
to the Wounded ; and give his assistance to such of 
them as he could be useful to ; “ for," said he, “ you 
can do nothing for me." 

The Surgeon replied : “ My Lord, unhappily for 
our Country’, nothing can be done for you " ; and 
having made this declaration he was so much affected, 
that he tumctl round and withdrew’ a few steps to 
conceal his emotions. 
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After this affecting scciic Captain Hardy uithdre'vv, 
and returned to the quarter-deck ; ha\nng spent 
about eight minutes in tfiis his last intennew with 
his d^ing friend. 

His Lordsfiip’s thirst now increased : and hecahed 
out “Drink, drink,” “ Fan, fan I *' and “ Rub, nibl” 
addressing himself in the last call to Dr. Scott, who 
had been rubbing his breast with his hand, from 
w'hich he found some relief. These w'ords he spoke 
in a V'ery rapid manner, w'hich rendered his articula- 
tion difficult ; but he every’ now and then, with 
evident increase of pain, made a greater effort with 
his vocal pow’ers, and pronounced distinctlj’ these 
last words; "Thank God, I have done mj’daty”: 
and this great sentiment he continued to repeat as 
long as he w'as able to give it utterance. 

His Lordship became speechless in about fifteen 
minutes after Captain Hardj’ left him. Dr. Scott 
and Mr. Burke, W’ho had all along sustained the bed 
under his shoulders, forbore to disturb him by 
speaking to him ; and w’hen he had remained speech- 
less about five minutes, his Lordship’s Steward went 
to the Surgeon, and stated his apprehensions that 
his Lordship was d^’ing. The Surgeon immediatelj 
repaired to him, and knelt dow'n by his side, and took 
up las hand ; which w’as cold, and the pulse gonefroin 
the wrist. 
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On tljc SnrpronV ft'cling ftirrlimd. which wns 
Iikcwiv; coM, Ins l^ntNfiip npttu-d Ins i-ycs, iookcd 
up. and f.hul them a^.Min 


NAmiXON AS I AI>AR 

Tun 5<xond name uJ the I^onun K‘'m-ral, Julius 
Caesar, who landed mi the shun-s of Britain in 
55 H-C., IS one of the most inten-stin^; and suf;gt“»tivc 
words in history, xnlh more nIl^Iakl-^, misery, and 
Wood>hc<3 behind it th.in anv other uor<l wJiich 
could be named It stands for a claim to world 
dominion on the part of a single ruler which has 
nei-er been allowed, but al«a^^ strenuously resisted, 
by the aTinous nations ol the earth 

Tlie first Caesars were the heads of the Homan 
Empire, which for a time included “ the world," 
or at all events that part of it which really mattered, 
namely, the lands of Central and Western Europe 
tvith the countries round about the Mediterranean, 
the name of whicli means " in Die middle of llic 
earth." For a time the Caesars of Rome controlled, 
niore or less firmly, all these lands under one central 
government which operated from the " Eternal City," 
and the first Imywrial Caesar was the adopted nephew 
of Julius Caesar. He was known as Augustus, and 
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w'as licnii of tlic government of Rome during the 
lime that Jcmjs Christ Jived in the Roman province 
of Syria. 

The great world-wide Roman Empire nas broken 
^ up m the fifth century by barbarian inroads from 
the northern part of Central Europe ; and for 
hundreds of years was the scene of innumerable 
struggles, dunng whicli tlie Roman claim to world 
dominion existed only in name, while the seat 
of government was finally moved to Byzantium 
(Constantinople). This movement reall)' broke up 
the so-called empire into an Eastern and a Western 
portion. The Eastern Empire fell somewhat out of 
the race, and tlie Emperor at Rome grew weaker 
and weaker, while the chief bishop of the Western 
Christian Churcli, the Pope of Rome, gained more 
and more power. By this time the world-power of 
Rome was shattered beyond recall. It had fallen 
before the ideal of nationality ; for if we look carefully 
we shall find the various nations of Europe as wc 
know them, slowly but surely emerging out of the 
chaos of vurring tnbes. 

Then there arose a great king of the North named 
Charlemagne, who set up a wide kingdom in Central 
Europe which included France, \Vestem Germany, 

■ Austria, as well as Northern Italy. This king 
an arrangement witli the Pope of Rome in 
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the beginning of the ninth century under which he 
was to become Kaiser or “ Emperor ” or successor 
of the Roman Caesars, and to rule “ the world ” 
in conjunction uith tlie Pope as head of the 
Church; for he intended, of course, to add to the 
dominions which he controlled at the time of 
this strange coronation. Here was a new world- 
ruler who looked back to the Caesars of Rome as his 
natural predecessors. 

His great empire endured while he lived, and for 
that time only. As soon as he had passed away, it 
fell apart ; and the vanous nations as we know them 
now went on struggling each for its owm separate 
national existence. But, strangely enough, there 
was always one among the crowned heads of Europe 
who claimed to he Emperor, Caesar, Kaiser, or 
lord of the world. At times his “ world " was a 
very curious thing, and it came at last to include 
an unnatural combination of certain German states 
in Central Europe with Northern Italy, while “ the 
Emperor ” and the Pope of Rome w'ere usually at 
bitter enmity with each other. Meanw'hile France 
and Spain were drawing away from “ the Empire ” 
and becoming well-defined separate countnes each 
with national charactenstics of its owm. 

.You will remember from your English history 
that it was Philip II. of Spain who sent the Armada 
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Caesar ol Rome. English history 

in nnd the Duke of Jlarlborough thaarted h 

Ld helped to prevent his .I™; 

Europe. But still " < 1 - Emperor jW m V 
as successor of Caesar Au^s , - .. you 

and head of the "Holy J ^,^8, 

Mill remember, his is. the 

In reality he was head of ^oetn , « 

■■eastern” part of the G-man Po^mn of^rtions 
Empire, with a very insecure ho d p 
of Italy and certain Go™“ lay 

MeanwhUe the Kmg o | Baltic, was slmvly 

near the southern shores of ^e 
becoming more and more po 

what we now know as ^ least, until 

world dominion was not yet dead ^ 

Napoleon came to Vienna th j 
about a thousand years after the 

Charlemagne by the pope of Ronie. 

^^^len the Emperor of the England he 

pi^tponed his plans for «'e mi-asmn^oj^ E ^ 
turned alt his forces aga 8j. 

at the time planning with Russ „„ 

surprise. Napoleon, >'Ovete ■ 
advocate of getting «« >>'<>"' ‘" ‘‘' j „,s Austrian 

appeared before Ulm, where l ofm ed 

g-t«rai. Mack, to surrender. Then 
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quickly upon Vienna, ^vh^ch be entered in triumph. 
Austrian and Russian forces met him at Austerlitz 
and sustained a tremendous defeat. “ Roll away 
that map,” said William Pitt when he heard of 
this tremendous French victory, pointing, as he 
spoke, to a map of Europe, " it will not be wanted 
these ten years.” 

If these words were really spoken they were 
truly prophetic. For the next ten years after 
Austerlitz map-makers made only temporary maps 
of Europe, for no one knew any morning where a 
new frontier ivould har^e to be marked before night 
fell. 

The head of the Holy Roman Empire was now 
forced to give up the imperial title, and became 
Emperor of Austria only. The German states, 
sixteen in number, which were now set free from 
“ the Empire ” formed tliemselves into a league 
of which Napoleon was ” protector ” but reaUy 
master, but Russia remained outside of this league. 
The kingdom of Naples received a new monarch, 
namely Joseph, the brother of Napoleon. The 
republic of the Netherlands was made into a monarchy 
with another brother, Louis, as its king. Italy 
Avas divided into a number of dukedoms under 
various friends of the Emperor of the French. 
England, Prussia, Sweden, and Russia remained 
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quickly upon Vienna, which he entered in triumph. 
Austrian and Russian forces met him at Austerlitz 
and sustained a tremendous defeat. “ Roll away 
that map,’* said William Pitt when he heard of 
this tremendous French \nctory, pointing, as he 
spoke, to a map of Europe, “ it will not be wanted 
these ten years.” 

If these words were really spoken they were 
truly prophetic. For the next ten years after 
Austerlitz map-makers made only temporary maps 
of Europe, for no one knew any morning where a 
new frontier would have to be marked before night 
fell. 

The head of the Holy Roman Empire ivas now 
forced to give up the imperial title, and became 
Emperor of Austria only. The German states, 
sixteen in number, which were now set free from 
" the Empire ** formed themselves into a league 
of which Napoleon was " protector ” but really 
master, but Russia remained outside of this league. 
The kingdom of Naples received a ne%v monarch, 
namely Joseph, the brother of Napoleon. The 
republic of the Netherlands was made into a monarchy 
Ulth another brother. Louis, as its king. Italy 
tras divided into a number of dukedoms under 
various friends of the Emperor of the French. 
England, Prussia, Sweden, and Russia remained 
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outside of this new world-empire, and they formed 

a league against its presiding genius. In two gre 
battles at Jena and Auerstadt, fought on e 
day. Napoleon humbled Prussia completelj. ana 
he then marched in tnumph into Berlin. '' . 

issued a decree forbidding all parts o 
his control to trade ^nth Bntam. l^en the 
conqueror marched against Russia. 

Tsar’s army at Friedland in Prussia, and condude 
the Peace of Tilsit, which was to his ^dvanjag^. 

A portion of Prussian territor>* ^^as ma 
kingdom of \^^estphalia. which was given 
brother, Jerome Bonaparte. 

Here was a world conqueror ^lorthy 
a ruler beside whom the Caesars, 
heads of the Holy Roman Empire to 

It is not surprising that Napoleon 
be the true successor of still 

of Kings." The old idea 'X„ ol 

alive, but so also was the htt e is an 
shopkeepers ” who had humble P j^on 

and Louis XIV. ol France m their 
saw that Spain and Portugal la> t 

This influLe, and felt 

been sufficiently humbled. So , „el w«> 

both these countnes, and in the a P 
his doom. Down came his world-empire 
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about his ears, and in place of Europe he was finally- 
given the little island of Elba, near the Italian coast, 
of which he was allowed to call himself “ Emperor.” 


THE BRITISH IN SPAIN 

While Napoleon was making himself master of 
continental Europe by force of arms, he was, as 
we have seen, indirectly planning the downfall of 
Britain by trying to ruin her trade. He had been 
beaten from the seas by the victory at Trafalgar, 
and had great contempt for Britain as a mili- 
tary power ; but when he took the step of adding 
Portugal and Spain to his world -empire he found 
that a small British army could go a very long 
''ay, even via Lisbon and iladrid to the gates of 
Paris itself. 

Portugal was the friend and ally of England, and 
had refused to close her ports to English ships at 
the call of the conqueror. A French army there- 
fore took possession of Lisbon, and tlie King of 
Portugal w-as driven into exile. Napoleon now 
took the further step of compelling the King of 
Spain to give up his throne, which he gave to Joseph 
Bonaparte, King of N aples. The Spaniards naturally 
resented such a high-handed proceeding and drove’ 
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King Joseph from Madrid, while the British sent 
out an army under Sir Arthur Wellesley to Portugal. 
Tins was in the year 1808. 

^VeIlcsIey began by inflicting a severe defeat upon 
the French under Junot, but the advantage of this 
\’ictoiy' was taken from liim b)’ the arri\'al of a 
superior officer who made an arrangement with the 
enemy by which tiic French general ^\■as allowed 
to return with his troops to France by sea. Tlie 
two British leaders were called liome to answer 
for tills arrangement, and while they were away 
Napoleon himself came to Spam at the head of 
his veterans, marched into Madrid, and once nwrc 
placed his brother upon the throne. Then he srt 
out in pursuit of the British army under Sir John 
Moore, who cleverly retreated into the rtJggwl 
mountain land of Galicia ; and while liis men weu* 
pursuing the Britisli tlirough this difficult countiy 
fic Jearnt But Austria was once more lifting up 
her head, cheered f»y promises of British gold, to 
make a new effort against tier great foe. 
therefore left SfKitn in haste, feas'ing 
Soiilt to follow up Sir Joliii Mttore. But tfie latter 
5 udd*-nly turned, defeated tiie Frencli, atal then 
embarked at Corunna for England, Moore Ml lu 
the moment of victory, and was buried ticforc tfe 
transjKirts sailtd for home. 
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to fight his battles himseli, although he had an arnij 
of only 23,000 men ! 

So well had this force acquitted it^'i If that 
Napoleon began to send large rLinfi'ictnu nts into 
Spain in order to “ drive the Biiti'.li Itupaid into 
the sea," and even spoke of going in p»iM>n to ti\ 
conclusions with Wellcslej’ ; but he wa^. not dt^tined 
to meet that great leader for sfune sixm wai^ He 
gave the command of his ainiv in bjiain to Mai-shal 
Massena, one of his most skilful gnu rals, who eairn d 
all before him until he met the lhiti‘'h in Portugal. 
Tlic general, now Lord Wellington, dn w tin m on 
right up to the gates of Lisbon, w lieie hi had i acted 
a strong system of foitifications, known and famous 
in military’ history as the “ Liius of Torn \ i lira'-, ' 
which extended in a triple range anon's tin pen- 
insula in which the PoitugtusL lapital i-- ^Hiiatid. 
"Massena knew nothing of tin lme'<.” wiiti-^ a 
historian,! “ till his armv wa^ biouglit up b\ luiimng 
into the first of them (Octolxu iMo) Hi found 
them so strong that lie dared not ink an atlai k on 
them, and halted irresolute m tlieir front \N» Ihngton 
had expected this, and liad pu]>and lor tin ion- 
tiiigency by s\vct>piiig the whoh i ounti\ -'«nii Kire 
of provisions, and causing tin jxasanti v to n tire 
to Lisbon. 
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and evacuated bj’ Joseph Bonaparte. The southern 
part o{ tlie Peninsula was now free from the French 
invaders. 

The next year saw the complete oMrtlirow of 
Napoleon at the great “ Battle of the Nations ” 
which was fought at Leipzig, and whicli is aKo 
described in a later chapter ; and during tins 
decisive year Wellington also marclud fToni succes', 
to success. At Vittona he won a \ictor\ which 
forced back the French to the Pyrenees, wlicre the\ 
made a stand, but were again bc-aten so d<‘CiM\cl\ 
that they W'ere obliged to make a hasty retreat to 
their own country, leaving tlie plunder of Sp.ain 
behind them. On the northern side of the 
mountains Soult licld out for a tune, but he was 
forced from Toulouse after a dcspei ate I'mht 

Then came news of pe-ate. Pans had falhn 
before the allies, Napoleon was Einperoi no longi i, 
and Louis XVIII. was on tlie throne of France. 
Wellington was summoned to Paris to ciPiiftr with 
the allied ‘sovereigns about Spain, and then return* <i 
for a «!iort time to XIadnd, wluie King Feidinai d 
hid been restored. At the end of June he was once 
more in London, where he was gie<tid witli gnat 
acclamation. He was created Duke ot Wtihngton 
and nxeived the thanks of the natmn iii the House 
of Lords. “The nation owes to you.” the bjicaker 
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The two divisions got clear of the covered way 
at the same moment, and each advanced to the 
attack of their respective points with the utmost 
regularity. The obstacles wlncli presented them* 
selves to both were nearly the same, but every 
difficulty, no matter how great, merged into in- 
significance when placed in the scale of the prize 
about to be contested. The soldiers ^\ere full of 
ardour, but altogether devoid of that blustering and 
bra\'adoing which is truly unworthy of men at such 
a moment ; and it would be difficult to convey an 
adequate idea of the enthusiastic bravery which 
animated the troops. 

A doud that had for some time before obscured 
the moon, which was at its full, disappeared 
altogether, and the countenances of the soldiers 
were, for the first time since Picton addressed them, 
\isible — they presented a material change. In 
place of that joyous animation which his fervid 
and impressive address called forth, a look of severity, 
• bordering on ferocity, had taken its place ; and 
although ferodty is by no means one of the character- 
istics of the British soldier, there wds, most un- 
questionably, a savage expression in the faces of 
the men that I had never before witnessed. Such 
is the difference between the storm of a breach 
and the fighting a pitched battle. 
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ment, found Major Kidge and CoJ<^ieJ at 

the head of the 5th and 94th 
Braye w'all. These two regiments.^^r<j«wnna 
performed their task of silencing the 
French troops upon the ramparts, with a noble 
emulation resolved to precede their comrades in the 
attack of the grand breach. Both parties greeted 
each other wnth a cheer, only to be understood by 
those who have been placed in a similar situation ; 
yet the enemy were m no way daunted by the shout 
raised by our soldiers — they crowded the breach, and 
defended it with a bravery that would have made 
any but troops accustomed to ponquer, waver. 

But the “ fighting division " \vere not the men 
to be easily turned from their purpose ; the breach 
was speedily mounted, yet. nevertheless, a serious 
affray took place ere it was gamed A considerable 
mass of infantry crowned its summit, whde m the 
rear and at each side u'ere stationed men, so placed 
that they could render every assistance to their 
comrades at the breach without any great nsk to 
themselves ; besides tins, two guns of heavv calibre, 
separated from the breach bv a ditch of considerable 
depth and width, enfiladed it, and as soon as the 
French infantry were forced from the summit, 
these guns opened their fire on our troops. 

Tlie head of the column had scarcely gained the 
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weapon from Ins bleeding adversary*, the second 
Frenchman closed upon him, and by a coup de sabre 
severed his left arm from his body a little abo\'e 
the elbow ; he fell from the shock, and was on the 
eve of being massacred wlien Kel!\, after having 
scrambled under the gun, rushed onward to succour 
his comrade. He bayoneted two Frenchmen on the 
spot, and at this instant Brazil came up , three of 
the five gunners lay lifeless, i\hilc Swan, resting 
against an ammunition ciicst, was bleeding to death. 

It was now equal numbers, two against two, but 
Brazil in hi.s oiTr<in.\iety to engage was near )/>sing 
his life at the onset ; m making a lunge at the man 
next to him, his foot slipped upon the platform, 
and he fell fonrard against Ins anlagoni'.t. but as 
both rolled under the gun, Brazil felt the socket 
of his bayonet strike hard against the buttons of 
the Frenchman’s coat. The remaining gunner, in 
attempting to cscajie und<T the carriage from Kelly, 
was killed bv some soldiers t»f tin 3th, who jiM now 
readied the top of the bn ach, ami M'eing the senous 
dispute at the gun pn'vsed forward to the assistance 
of the tlutx' men of the ( onnaiight Bangers 

Wliile this was taking place on the Idt, the head 
of the coUinm remount i^l the breach , and regardlc'S 
of the cries' of their womideil eomp.nuoii'*. whom 
they indUcrimiimtcIv tmmplrrl to death, pres-r-d 
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anticipate the next discharge— yet to deliberate 

was certain death. The French cannoniers. five m 

number. stood to, and sei^-ed their gun 

sang /red as if on a parade, and the l.ght ah ch 

their torches threw forth sliowed to om men 

perU tlrev would have to encounter it thej dared 

attack a'gun so defended ; but tins 

Men going to storm a breach gcnerall} • 

tlicir minds tl.at there is no 

their ever returning from it to tell 

to their friends ; and wliether they le , 

or top of it, or at the muzzle, or upon the b 
cannon is to them pretty nearly ' ,,fe. 

The fin.t who reached the top a^er 
charge were three of the 8Sth. Sergeant Pat 
!l:the brave Brazil of the Grenadier 
saved his captains hfe at 
his t\%o ctjmpaiuons. Swan am >. 
their biiyonets and follow ‘ j „,p^^cd the 
passed the trench in a rnomen P 

French cannoniers hand to hand, a tern 
bhort combat was the ctm'^eqm nci . 

was the hrst. and .launtrd. 

gunners on the right of the gim, ’ i„tf) th'' 

lie engaged them, and 

breast of one , lie was about I ^ ^ „p|<. tl'<* 
the other, but lieforr he could .hunt 
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weapon from his bleeding adversary, the second 
Frenchman closed upon him, and by a coup de sabre 
severed his left arm from lus body a little above 
the elbow ; he fell from the shock, and was on the 
eve of being massacred when Kelly, after having 
scrambled under the gun, rushed onward to succour 
his comrade. He bayoneted two Frenchmen on the 
spot, and at this instant Brazil came up ; three of 
the five gunners lay lifeless, while Swan, resting 
against an ammunition chest, was bleeding to death. 

It was now equal numbers, two against tw'o, but 
Brazil in his over-anxiety to engage was near losing 
his life at the onset ; in making a lunge at the man 
next to him, his foot slipped upon the platform, 
and he fell forward against his antagonist, but as 
both rolled under the gun, Brazil felt the socket 
of his bayonet strike hard against the buttons of 
the Frenchman's coat. The remaining gunner, in 
attempting to escape under the carriage from Kelly, 
was killed by some soldiers of the 5th, who just now 
reached the top of the breach, and seeing the serious 
dispute at the gun pressed forward to the assistance 
of the three men of the Connaught Rangers 

Wliile this was taking place on the left, the liead 
of the column remounted the breach, and regardless 
of the cries* of their wounded companions,'*^ ’ 
they indiscriminately trampled to death 
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fonvard In one irregular but heroic mass, and putting 
every man to death who opposed their progress, 
forced the enemy from the ramparts at the h3jY(net’s 
point. Yet the garrison still rallied, and defended 
the several streets with the most unflinching braver)* ; 
nor %vas it until the musketry* of the Light Division 
vns heard in the direction of the Pla 7 a Mayor tliat 
they gave up the contest, but from this moment all 
regular resistance ceased, and they fled in disorder 
to the Citadel. 


MOSCOW AND LEIPZIG 

Napoleon forbade the ports of the Continent to 
admit British ships, with tlie object of forcing the 
" island enemy " into star\'ation and surrender to a 
proper subordinate place in his world-empire. Ihit 
in i6to the Tsar of Russia, Alexander II., defied him 
and tlirew open his ports to British trade. It was 
a bold mo^’e for a man who wus real!)' of ^’er)' irre- 
solute character, for be kjicu* that Jt nieant war with 
France, and after he had taken the decisjve step 
read of him pacing his room with haggard cyt*s and 
muttering, l/annfc pTOchaine ? \V fi.at will next 
year bring ? ” But he tr>ok heart when h'- remem- 
bere<I the power of the two great Bos'kin '* generals," 
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January- and Fcbruar>', and tlicir no less power- 
ful supporters, Major November and Colonel 
December ! 

The next year broupht Naix.leon into Uussia at 
the head of six hundred tlH»us.ind men In the 
summer of i5l2 he cros>ed the Niemeii and Ix'San 
his march on Moscow. The Kusstans. purposely, 
did not resist him. but drew him steadily on across 
the plains ; and as fast as they retreated the\ burned 
the ^^Ilagcs and the grain in the fields, so that the 
m%-ading army, under the leader whose military' 
policy was always to make the enemy’s country feed 
his men, ad^‘anccd through a desolated country. 
Even Napoleon must have felt that there was some- 
thing ominous in this march from one smouldering 
pile of ruins to another. 

After a march of about ten weeks, and when 
Napoleon had covered about five hundred miles, the 
Russian army made a stand near the River Borodino ; 
but they were badly beaten, and now the way was 
clear for SIoscow ; and in the middle of September 
Bonaparte entered the ancient capital of the Tsar 
of all the Russias. To say that he entered it in 
triumph would not be exactly true, for he found the 
city silent and almost entirely deserted. The con- 
queror took up his residence at the citadel known 
as the Kremlin, and his troops were allowed to 
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the jmwt o\ their opix>rttmity for Mckinp the cit> 
and feast ms on the good things which thc> oan 

'^’''suddenly the revellers di-cevered. to 
and eonstertiation. that the city on fire, and tnc> 
wrre called uixni m their oum interests to act t 
part <.f amateur firemen. Tlicir task 
avervdimcult one. for the plans of the ‘ bea^ 

,U„1 b...-n cnrrfully la.d aad >ve.o rclen teb 
carn«l out. Xa,a.U.cn sl.ated tn tl,c Sen™' 
sUTiiatiun aud iurpnse : after all he sk 
been a man of l.ttle imaginat.on and 
o( humour 1 It had jheir 

calculations that the '"™>' as a 

o^^'n capital, and it was one of his leading 
military leader that an inrading army sho 
"the euemys capital as one of his men trould stnU 

at the heart of a foe at , ji^cmvuas’ 

In less tlian a week the best part - 
in aslies. most of the j „„ne on the 

there teas little food m November" and 

long wav home, ^^hde * ^ , stalking across 

« Colonel December ” were alre > ^ 

the steppes. The obvious 

retreat before the ieems to hasa 

Napoleon’s pouer of Q precious time before be 
failed him, and he n-asted p 
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bowed himself to give the word for the homeu-ard 

"’"'in^the eight weeks of agony that followed, the 
Russians left the greater part of the work of conques 

to the "officers" whom I have already menhonci 

Even before the first snow began to fall, the Jnva 
had lost nearly half of their numbers and over ^ventj 
thousand horses ; for the cold of the R---" ^ 
is not the cold which makes you glad 
alive, but the cold which seems to freeze > 

“The ragged star^ang troops threw 
useless arms. They staggered Jd 

through the snow until ‘ ^ soon 

they fell to the ground. The ‘ , tj^ks 

iolod thenr r and hundreds of little whde 'n. f J 
appeared, each one of which showed where ^ 

more dead soldiers lay. ^n„ntpd on their 

Meanwhile the Russian ca\a r> 
hardy chargers, and 
exposure and experience, hoy 

remnant of the Gr.mfr ; Jatndorea hi. 

gui'^t.” On the way the Only 

men and made his w'ay po^t- las c the 

■itonc.tenthofhisbray s^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

n. and of these very ft ' ^ „ S„ tl.c 

i„..thc pleasant land of Trance. 
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great conqueror learnt what it means to “ strike at 
the 'enemy’s capital" when the enemy is a deter- 
mined, patriotic nation. 

During this time Wellington was busy with his 
task of driving the French from Spain ; and seeing 
that Napoleon claimed to be the new Charlemagne, 
it is significant that his troops were finally driven 
out of the peninsula through the difficult pass of 
Roncesvalles. For, according to the old story, it 
was here that the army of Charlemagne made a last 
stand under Count Roland m their retreat before 
the hordes of the Saracens. 

In the next year, however, Napoleon, so great 
was his influence in his own country, was able to 
raise an army of boys with which to face a coalition 
of England, Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Austria, 
which had mustered a million men. The great 
" Battle of the Nations " took place at Leipzig in the 
autumn, after Napoleon had been somewhat encour- 
aged by a victory* of his raw’ troops at Dresden. 

The Battle of Leipzig raged for three days. The 
town has the misfortune to be one of those strategic 
military centres dear to the hearts of great generals ; 
and in this terrible battle the neighbourhood of the 
city lived up to its reputation of being the " cockpit 
oi Europe," a distinction which it shares with poor, 
distracted Belgium. In this great fight the French lost 
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the enormous expense to which the wars of her late 
Emperor had committed all the surrounding nations. 

During the “ settlement *’ the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia both visited Paris and then 
came over to England where they were feted and 
lionoured. The latter complimented the Speaker 
of the House of Commons on the brave stand that 
the English had made, little thinking that a still 
braver stand would be necessary within a year, and 
that England and Prussia \vould make it together. 

Before we deal with the famous “ Hundred Days " 
which ended with Waterloo, w’e must turn aside to 
consider another little w^r in which we were engaged 
during the time that Napoleon w^as in^'ading Russia. 
Tliis was the American War of 1812-14. 


AN UNFORTUNATE QUARREL 

The great struggle with France overshadows an 
unfortunate quarrel between Britain and the United 
States, which began in the summer of 1812 and lasted 
'intil Christmas Eve of the year 1814. The real 
causes of the dispute lay in the British methods of 
dealing with contraband of wur during the desperate 
struggle to keep her oversea trade in the face of 
Napoleon’s determined efforts to ruin it. The 

H 
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United Slates Aras a neutral, and France was one of 
her cJhef customers. There was bound to be sore- 
ness ss'hcn Britain declared some commodity contra- 
band of war and proceeded to searcfi all ships for 
the same. Further, the Americans were offering 
ijiglj wages to British sailors to take service on their 
merchant ^"cssels, and, as some of our seamen were 
known to have accepted these offers, the British ships 
would often stop American merchantmen on the 
high seas to search for these men. It was not 
possible for these things to go on ^rithout continual 
friction, especially when the sympathies of the 
American people were ^rith the French rather than 
with ourselves; and the United States ended the 
period of tension by a declaration of war at a time 
when she had six frigates and six thousand men in 
arms, irrespective of militia. 

The States were not unanimous in this war, the 
North being rather favourable to peace, while the 
South was keen against Britain, and in a position 
to injure her in a very’ material manner, namely, 
by withholding the supply’ of cotton upon which the 
life of Lancashire depended and still depends. One 
of the immediate results of the quarrel w-as a famine 
in American cotton, causing great distress and many 
bread riots in the towas of the nortli. One w'ould 
have thought that this situation would encourage 
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far-seeing Empire-builders to look to some parts of 
the Empire for Lancashire's supplies ; but at the time 
all the far-seeing people in Britain appear to have 
had their minds filled only wnth one great idea — ^the 
destruction of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The land operations in this war were, of course, 
confined to " a certain liveliness " on the Canadian 
border, which was crossed and recrossed several 
times. Each side also built gunboats for operations 
on the Great Lakes and carried on an interesting 
internal naval warfare of a kind hitherto unheard 
of. At first the Americans had the advantage in 
this new type of fighting, but before the end of the 
war the Canadians had “ learnt the ropes,” and were 
giving a very good account of themselves. 

The sea operations could scarcely assume the 
dignity of naval “ battles/' for neither side had 
many ships, the British navy having more important 
work nearer home ; and the fighting resolved itself 
into a number of naval duels, while the Americans 
carried on a system of pnvateering which caused 
great annoyance to our commerce even in the seas 
round about our own shores. It must be admitted 
that one of the bad effects of Trafalgar had been to 
cause our gunners to lose their supenority in marks- 
manship, owing, no doubt, to having had nothing 
to fire at since Nelson had done his work so well.'^ 
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One of tlic most noteworthy of the naval 
was tlrat bctwcti the United States sloops) 
Wasp, Capfaj/i Jones, and the British brig-o 
Frolic, Captain Wiingates, which met on the 
route from tJie Gulf of Mexico to Europe. 
Frolic began the duel and the Wasp quickly reti 
Jicr fire, ^vhile the two vessels ran along side bj 
gradually drawing closer to each other. The B 
ship fired high and quickly, the American firer 
and at a slower rate. By the time the two ; 
came close together the American had the adran 
and her crew leapt aboard the Frolic. Just 
the British uarship Poictiers hove in sight, i 
hauled the two combatants, and took them both 
Bermuda, where the plucky Wasp was given 
reward of admission to the British naxy after ha- 
been rechristened the Lynx. 

A still more famous nax-al duel was that betu 
the American Chesapeake, Captain LauTence, 
the British frigate Shannon, Captain Vere Brc 
The former was sent to the mouth of the St. Laxvre 
to intercept supply sliips sailing to Quebec, and 
check the coming campaign on the Canadian front 
At this moment the Shannon \i'as engaged in a bio 
ade of Boston harbour. The two ships met on ( 
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«,o vessels vere running 
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Russians on tlie cast, the Turks on the south-east, as 
well as the Prussians and the German peoples o^ the 
Holy Roman Empire on the west and south-west. 
It is not surprising to find that the final fate of Poland 
u*as dismemberment by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
But I am beginning at the WTong end of the story. 

Among the Polish leaders who held out 'most 
bravely against the ring of enemies \\“as John Sobiesfci, 
whose career belongs to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth centuiy, covering the time when England 
W'as passing through the Revolution ’^ehich placed 
William III. upon the throne. Sobieski u-as a bom 
soldier and general, brave, clever, a lover of books 
and civilised life, and filled uath a burning desire to 
defend Christian Poland against the heathen Tartars 
and Turks of south-eastern Europe. In one great 
battle against the Turks at Choezin he captured the 
sacred green standard of their Pasha and routed his 
army wth great slaughter. In the next year he was 
elected King of Poland. Again and agiin he checked 
the ** Sloslem hordes,” and when at iast they laid 
siege to Vienna he marched suiftly against them and 
smote them so terribly that the enemy gave up the 
siege and retired in complete disorder. 

This great leader and champion of Christendom 
has some indirect connection with our owm history. 
You will remember how the Jacobites hoped to 
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restore to “ the throne of his fathers ” James Stuart, 
the son of James II., who is knoum in histor\' as the 
Old Pretender. He married the Pnneess Sobicski, 
the daughter of King John, but he treated her so 
unkindly that at last she left him and spent the rest 
of her life in a nunnery. The .storv of her life is told 
in the historical novel, Clcntoitnia, bv A. E. W. 
Mason, which you might mark for future reading, 
as it gives a good idea of the adventurous times in 
which she lived, and shows the daughter of a great 
general acting as bravely as her parentage might 
lead us to expect. 

Although John Sobieski was a great general and 
a brave man. he had no real lasting mlluence on the 
Polish nation ; and after his death the poor distracted 
central kingdom fell a prey to the surrounding 
princes, being subjected to a constant change of 
rulers and torn by religious quarrels. Then there 
arose on the western border of Poland the Prussian. 
King known as Frcdenck the Great, who joined uath 
the Tsar and the Emi>eror at Vienna to di\idc Poland 
into three parts. The Poles struggled manfully 
against the spoilers, and their last great struggle for 
independence Is illuminaled by tlio name of Keisctusko. 

Thaddous Kosciusko was a native of eastern 
Poland, and sens trained as a soldier in a French 
military academy not long Iwlore the birth of' 
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Hf* foMght bravely on the side < 
American colonists in the War of Indepent 
and as srton as hr rrturnrrl to Poland he took si 
against tlir Ru'.sinns Wien m 179^ it %\‘as 
J>oscd to t)i\ide Poland among the three p] 
who coveted her fertile plains and her rich s 
of minerals, he put himself at the head of the nat 
party at Cracow and became commander'inH 
But the Pnissians took Cracoav, and Russia 
Wilna, and a little later Kosciusko was deh 
by the Russians and made a prisoner, after fig! 
witli great courage and recei\'ing several se 
wounds. 

Tlic Russians no^v entered ^\^arsaw in force 
the freedom of Poland was at an end. It remai 
for Catherine II. of Russia, as the chief enem’ 
Poland, to settle the manner in whicli the king< 
was to be cut up. Naturally she took the lai 
share, though Austria obtained xaluable terrih 
including Cracow and the famous salt mines 
far from that city. Prussia also obtained a g< 
share of the plunder. The King of Poland s 
taken to St. Petersburg, where he gave up 
crown, and ^vhile this ^vas going on Catherine 
passed away. Her son Paul was disposed to tr< 
the Poles w’ith kindness, and set free the path 
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acknowledge that the national life of Poland was 
over, and after living for some time at Philadelphia 
he came over to Paris. 

Here he met the First Consul, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who greatly admired his qualities as a general, 
and asked him to take command of oneof hisdivisions, 
Kosciusko gave his consent on condition that the 
restoration of Poland w'as to be made one of the 
chief objects of the military operations of France, 
and he hoped for the establishment of a republic 
in his country', possibly on the model of the United 
States. But Napoleon %\'as not seeking the restora- 
tion and strengthening of Poland, however fnendly 
such a European state might be to himself, and 
Kosciusko did not join his army, though he %\-as urged 
to do so again and again. He remained in his 
home near Paris during the wars of Napoleon, and 
when the Allies came to Paris in 1814 he received 
a \isit from the Tsar /Uexander. He tned to gam 
the friendship of the Russian monarch for Poland, 
and urged upon him the claims of that coiintiv' to 
unity and sonic measure of independence But 
the Tsar tired of him, and Kosciusko retired to 
Switzerland, where he died two years after Waterloo. 

Meanwhile many ]xitnotic Poles Iiail fought for 
Najxileon in the hope that he would help them to 
regain their indejx'ndcnce. But they were dis- 
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appointed, “ I have guaranteed to the Emperor 
of Austria/' said Napoleon coldly, "the integrity of 
lus dominions, and I cannot sanction any manceuuc 
• or any movement that tends to trouble the quiet 
possession of u'hat remains to him of the provinces 
of Poland." ^^'hen the “settlement" of Europe 
was made after the fall of the great conqueror, 
Russia obtained the greater part of Poland, Prussia 
got a little more than she already held, and Austria 
kept Cracow and the precious salt mines of We- 
liczka. Russian Poland was given self-govern- 
ment under the Tsar, and allowed to retain lier own 
language, a national army, and a national flag*, 
but in reality Poland as a separate country wus 
extinct. 

Thus Poland became what Catherine of RiJ.«ia 
described as her “ doormat," upon which she stepped 
when she set out to xdsit the West. The so-called 
" assassination " of Poland aroused a great deal of 
anger in England and other countries of western 
Europe, but the feeling ended in anger ; and the 
pages of histor>' of the following century' vert* 
stained with other acts of international t>ripand.rge 
equally as wicked, though no instance is quite fo 
" frightful " as the occupation of Ih'lgium by the 
Germans in lor.} in flagrant violation of a treaty 
with which we shall deal in a later chapter. 
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THE STORY OF “THE HUNDRED DA\S 

rt'JlEN Napoleon fell from his> heiglrt of power 111 
1814 his former fnends all turned again.t him-all 
except one, a Scotsman named Macdonald, whom 
he had made a marshal. Napoleon had now no 
more favours to bestow', and the men and women 
who had flattered him turned their attention to 
the new monarch, Louis XVIII. The latter seems t<> 
have been a heavy uninteresting person who thoug it 
that France stood where she did before the great 
Revolution, and had not brains enough to sec that 
the nation had been completely changed. 

In a very' short time the new King made himself 
verv unpopular throughout the whole of France, 
and news of this reached Napoleon in his " empire 
of Elba, It was not long before he w as prophesy mg 
to those about him that he would re-enter France 
and regain his throne without striking a single blow . 
Tliis is exactly what he did. Early in March of 
the year 1815 he evaded his guards, crossed over to 
France, and marched by way of Lyons to Pans 
at the head of a few faithful soldiers. 

“His old marshals.” writes a historian, “that 
w-ere now sent against him with orders to capture 
him. in the first place, had no sooner beheld that 
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ImjKrial, figure tfiat Iiad led -them to so many 
immortal victories tlian they forgot their formal 
dutj*, and instead of laying hands on him as a 
prisoner, the)’ u’ent dowm on their knees before 
him, offering him their lives. And so Napoleon 
entered Paris at tlie head ol the whole of the Frendi 
army, received by tlie people, who a fmv months 
ago had deserted him, with the most jubilant 
enthusiasm. Tlie Bourbon fled, and thus began 
the tliird and shortest penod of Napoleon’s fife, 
the so-called ‘Hundred Da3’s.’” 

The conqueror quieted the doubters in France 
by promising a free Parliament and a S3’stem of 
government like that of Great Britain ; and bj' 
doing so he show'cd, whatever his intentions maj' 
have been, that h& had learnt the national lesson 
of the French Revolution. Then he tried to check 
the preparations of the Great Powers against him 
by assuring them that he did not mean to set out 
once more on a career of European victory' ; anti 
by’ so doing he siiowed how little he understood 
the burning hatred against him fostered by' the 
kings and nations whom he had hunuhated in his 
hour of victory'. The rest of Europe now united 
to hurl a million men against him. The number 
seems ridiculously small to us now' ! 

We speak of the “ Battle " of WaterIoo..but we 
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^ ought rather to speak of tlie “ campaign," for the 
struggle in Belgium really consisted of t\Yo double 
battles, one at ^atre-Bras and Ligny on i6th June, 
and another at Waterloo and Wa\Te on iSth June. 
In the first double engagement Wellington faced 
the French under Ney at Quatre-Bras, while the 
Prussian general, Bliiclicr, knoxtn affectionately 
among his men as " Marshal ForA^’ards," opposed 
Napoleon at Ligny. It is difficult to say precisely 
what happened that day, but the later conrsc of 
events in outline appears to be as follou'S : — 

Ney's force was stronger than Wellington’s until 
the evening of the i6th, when the latter receivr'd 
reinforcements and repulsed his opponent, but was 
unable to go to the help of lUilcher, wlio expected 
him. Jlcanwhile Napoleon only succeeded, after a 
long day's stubborn fighting, in driving BlUchcr 
from Ligny to W'aYTe ; but he did not follow up 
Wellington at once, and the British general cIuh* 
his own ground at Waterloo. Napoleon came up 
with him on the evening of the r 7 th. 

On the followng morning Bfficfier was at Uavre 
faced b}' the French under f/rouchy, while Wellington 
was at Waterloo faced by Najioleon, and tfie b'oe 
of the <!ay depended upon the junction of Blilylicf 
uiih Wellington or of Grouchy with hh ixu^ief. 
TJie figlit at Waterloo was stern ard rhihioiK, ami 
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all the published descriptions of the great contest 
— ^great for those days, but comparatively small now 
— ^give only partial accounts of the fightmg. But 
through the smoke and confusion we can see the 
splendid stand of the heroic British infantry against 
repeated attacks of the flower of the French army ; 
We can see Napoleon victorious in the centre for a 
time, then attacked on his right wing and in his 
rear by the Prussian army of Bliicher, and finally 
driven from the field by a combined Bntish and 
Prussian advance. Meanwhile Bliicher had left 
Grouchy at Wavre, where he seems to have wandered 
about somewhat aimlessly, having lost his way. 

The allied advance to Paris \vas a triumphal 
procession, and for a second time Louis XVIII. 
was restored, for he seemed to represent at least 
solidity and supposed safety to the sovereigns of 
Europe, most of whom had no love for Parliamentary 
government on the model of that of Bntain. In 
the settlement that followed the ever - changing 
elastic frontiers of Europe Were moved about in a 
manner which w'e of the “ island kingdom " foolishly 
supposed had little to do with us. But I must ask 
your careful attention to the changes, for they 
really concern us very closely, as a little thought 
will serve to show ; nor must we allow the “ glory ” 
and romance of Waterloo to blind us to the real 
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alliance, while there ^^•as set up a " confederation ” 
of German states, including both Prussia and Austria 
— ^yet another temptation to continual strife, ^\^len 
we look at the map of Europe as it appeared after 
the “Treaty of Paris ” of November 1815 we begin 
to think that the old, simple, and comprehensive 
idea of a “ world - empire ” had something to 
recommend it. 

But tins is because the nations had not been 
arranged on a national or racial basis. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, to whom the " settlement ” 
must have been more amusing than edifjnng, had 
given himself up to the captain of the Bntish war- 
ship BellerophoH, who MTote the following interesting 
account of the fallen conqueror ; 

" WHien he came on board the Bellerophon, on 
the 15th of July 1815, he wanted exactly one 
month of completing his forty-sixth year. He was 
then a remarkably strong, well-built man, about 
five feet seven inches high, his limbs particularly 
well formed, Mith a fine ankle and verv small foot, 
of which he seemed rather vain, as he always wore, 
while on board tlie ship, silk stockings and slices. 
His hanils were also verj* small and had the plump- 
ness of a woman’s rather than the robustness of a 
man's. His cvc.s were light grey, his hair of a very* 
dark brow*n, nearly approaching to black. His 
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complexion wax cl a sallow colour. His 

nunnrtTft were extremely pteasing and affable; he 
Joiner! in every convervation, refated natncrous 
anccrfoie^. and endeavoured in cverj* way to pro- 
nu>f<: g(KKl hitrnotif. He fjo^sessed, in a wonderful 
rlegrer. a facilji v m making »i favourable impression 
upon tbo^e u jtlj wljorn he entered into conversation ; 
this appeared to me to be accomplished by turning 
the subject to matters he supposed the person he 
was addressing could show himself to ad\'antage-” 
The great Emperor was sent to St. Helena, a 
Britisli island in mid-Atlantic, with a guard of 4000 
men, and there he lived as a prisoner for six years, 
d^ing of cancer at the carl}” age of fiity'oue. 


NAPOLEOX AFTER WATERLOO 

(Aw editorial from the rini«i of j^th July 1813. when Captain 
Mxutland was bmging the BelUrophm into Torbay ) 

Our paper of this day 3nll satisfy the sceptics, for 
such tliere w’cre beginning to be, as to the capture 
of that blood)’ miscreant who has so long tortured 
Europe, Napoleon Buonaparte. Savages are 
found to unite the greatest degree of cunning to 
the ferocious part of their nature. The cruelty of 
' Toerson is wiitten in characters of blood in 
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almost every country in Europe, and in the con- 
tiguous angles of Africa and Asia which he wiled ; 
and nothing can more strongly e^’ince the universal 
con'vdction of Jus low, perfidious craft than the 
opinion, which was beginning to get abroad, that, 
even after his capture had been officially announced 
both in France and England, he might yet have 
found means to escape. 

Howc^'cr, all doubts upon this point are at an 
end, by his arriwl off the British coast, and, if he 
be not now placed beyond the possibility of again 
outraging the peace of Europe, England 'rill 
certainly never again dcserv'e to have heroes such 
as those who Iia\'e fouglit and bled at aterloo 
for this his present overthrow. The Jim of the 
brave men wlio fell on that memorable daj" will 
have been absolutely thro\\'n away by a tlioughticss 
country, tlie grand object obtained by tJieir valour 
will have been frustrated, and we shall do little less 
than insult over their remains, almmt before they 
have ceased to bleed. But Fortune, seconding 
their undaunted efforts, has put it in our power to 
do Jar otherwise. 

Captain Sartorius of the Sla»ey frigate arrived 
vesterday u-ith despatches irom Captain Maitland 
he BfU(rof>hott, confirming all the antecedent 
• uC.^ of Buonaparte’s surrender, with srarious 
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other details, and closing them by their natural 
catastrophe — his safe conveyance to England. He 
is, therefore, what we may call, here. Captain 
Sartorius delivered his despatches to Lord Melville 
at Wimbledon, by whom their contents were com- 
municated to Lord Liverpool, at his seat at Coombe 
Wood ; summonses were immediately issued for a 
Cabinet Council to meet at 12 o’clock ; what passed 
there %vas, of course, not suffered to transpire ; our 
narrative must therefore revert to the Slaney frigate 
and the accounts brought by her. She had been 
sent forward by Captain Maitland to Plymouth 
with the despatches announcing that Buonaparte 
was on board the Bellerophon with a numerous 
suite. But it was the intention of Captain Maitland 
himself to proceed to Torbay, and not land his 
prisoners until he had received orders from Govern- 
ment. 

Buonaparte’s suite, as it is called, consists of 
upwards of forty persons, among whom are Bertrand, 
Savary, Lallemand, Gourgaud, and several women. 
He has been allow'ed to take on board carriages and 
horses, but admission was denied to about fifty 
cavalry, for whom he had the impudence to require 
accommodation. This wTetch has really lived in 
the commission of every crime so long that he has 
lost all sight and knowledge of the difference that 
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almost ever}* country in Europe, and in the con- 
tiguoiK angles of Africa and /\sia which he visited ; 
and jjDtljjng can more strongly evince the unix-ersal 
con\*iction of his low, perfidious craft tlian the 
opinion, whicli was beginning to get abroad, that, 
even after his capture had been officially' announced 
both in France and England, he might yet have 
found means to escape. 

Howes’cr, all doubts upon this point are at an 
end, by his arri\’al off the British coast, and, if he 
be not non* placed beyond the possibility of again 
outraging the peace of Europe, England v31 
certainly never again dcserv'C to have heroes such 
as tliose who have fought and bled at Waterloo 
for this his present overthrow. The H\’es of the 
brave men who fell on that memorable day uill 
have been absolutcl)’ throriTi anaj’ by a thoughtless 
country', the grand object obtained by’ their rtdour 
will have been frustrated, and we shall do little less 
than insult or’er their remains, almost before they 
have ceased to bleed. But Fortune, seconding 
their undaunted efforts, has put it in our power to 
do far othennse. 

Captain Sartorius of the Sidney frigate 
yesterday with despatches from Captain Jlaitlan 
of the Belief ophon, confirming all the antecedent 
accounts of Buonaparte’s surrender, wlh a-arious 
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exists bctwecti good and e\*il, and hardly loiow 
when he is doing Wong, except fic be taught by 
projwr chastisement. A creature — who ouglit to 
be greeted witli a gallows as soon as he lands— to 
think of an attendance of fifty horsemen I He 
had at first wanted to make conditions wath Captain 
Alaitland as to his treatment, but the British 
officer properly declared that he must refer 

him upon this subject to his Government. 

\^'}icn he had been some time on board, he asked 
the captain \ehat chance twx) large frigates, well 
manned, u’ould have nith a seventj’-four. The 
answer, rve understand, which he received to this 
inquiry' did not give him any cause to regret that 
he had not risked his fortune in a naval combat 
with the relati^’c forces in question. By the way, 
we should not have been surprised if he had come 
into an action with the two frigates, and then 
endeavoured to escape in his own, and Iea\’e the 
other to her fate. It has been the constant trick 
of tltis ^dllain, whenever he has got his companions 
into a scrape, to leave them in it and seek his own 
safety by flight. In Egj’pt, in the Moscow expedi- 
tion, and at kVaterloo such svas his conduct. 

* • * * * * , 

The first procedure, we trust, will be a special 
Commission, or the appointment of a Court Martial, 
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If) try liirn for llic murder of Cnptain Wright.* It 
fs non^enM* to mv, as some ftavo. (hat 0 >iJrt 5 Martial 
arc instituted only to tr\- offcnr(“S r<mimjttr<l by 
Mtldtcn* ol the comitrv to which t}j<\ iKhum jt 
was an Ametj&tn Court Martud that tno<l .and shot 
Major .\ndrr as a sj)v , and Bunti.iparte himselj 
appointed coinnussiotis nt ail kinds, and tn alt 
countries, to try oflcnces commit t<d .igamst Jnmsrlf 


THE I’EACi: TIME 

Tlir Morv <il Najxihon'i career is a long record of 
luttle and vl.rughtrr, and his movements hx«l th.e 
attiiition ol the whole «'f Euiojx' dunng a ]»enod 
of IwxKx or thirtfTU ycar> Tlie w-no o! this tunc 
were *>0 tnpnissmg that itkM |x-oplc c«nild think of 
hltle rise, and llirre was not mucJi opj^orluiutv for 
advanernient in other dirrctions Ihit svtirn the 
il-mfer w.rs over, or nrailv over, other matters Ix-ran 
to claim attention, In the year when Najw'hsm was 
wnt to I'lha f'T'.e of the dnrf qucsth'ns in l^oilen 
w'as, ‘’\\*)>o}st)kea»lJ)nr< f > "and tJjrejarn 

coi.timiril to mit.rte the minds «>1 a2l who could 
• *.« 1 n' A ».♦*.« •■>.« w .1 S’: r-»!» i«»5^ 

*M Kv 1S»X •-» )' r f* • H.W.JII**. ♦ VM^nU.^ >• 
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npprccl.Ttc ;i stirrinfj storj' during the active pre- 
lMratton'> for Waterloo. At last the secret came out. 
Tlic noveli-vt was the Scottish ]a%vyer, Walter Scott, 
and H itvrrjrv Mas the first of a long series of stories 
which «ns to include Ivanko<, The TaUsman, Qtienlin 
DunearU, .ind many other fascinating romances. 

V<in wall notice tiiat not one of the talcs 
mentioned above deals with the stirring time in 
which Scott was Ii\'ing. Jfc had been ver>' active, 
in spite of his lameness, in the volunteer movement 
during the time when Napoleon threatened to in- 
\’ade England, and he was quite aware of the real 
danger to his countiy. But when he took the pen 
in hand lie went back to the Jacobite rebellions, to 
the heroic age of Richard Ceeur de Lion, and to the 
history’ of France of the fifteenth century’, any’^vhere, 
indeed, but to the battle-fields of Europe of his own 
day. He did, indeed, at a later time write a Life 0/ 
Napoleon, but it wus not a great 'work and is now 
little read. The time of great deeds is not as a rule 
the time of great writing, othenrise Shakespeare 
might have written a play on the Great Armada; 
for he wus at the beginning of his great career as a 
dramatist W’hen the ships of King Philip sailed for 
England. 

Before IVaverley appeared Scott had rron great 
fame as a poet. His Lay of ihe Last MinstreL 
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iMdy cf iht LaKe, and ^farnuoll had apix-arcd 
dtJijjig iJip early pari oj Napi'li^iD's f.irH-r, and «orc 
\rrj* ^xijnjiar chtrinK tlio (itn* was 

fighting Jn iho Tininvula. Hut in the m.h <1 the 
retreat iu}Tn 3hfsf<)W .inothtr j>fx t, J ^rd JUt<»n. 
"wokcouf inurninK and h'Uint iuniMif tanmu' lor 
the fiT^t part til lus jx>rni ( Vn/Jr tiarolj had .ij>}k an tl, 
and the nrw WTitcr Ittv-uin- ^t' \et\ jxijujlai "xitl 
ttx>k to pitjv’- to tiur laMinp diligl t and protn 
Hvrtin's jxx in is realU a jxwiical titiad oj hts 
own traveN ni Kuro{x', duntii: wlmh ht vnittd 
iWMtly all the semes whuli had Ijetoini lanious 
during llir gn“at war with N.ijx*hs>j> , aiol ht-n a! 
Irat-t, Wf* get some eonncetion with ttii i\«ni' id 
the time, for the j»oem was iliMih'tl into loui juits 
piihhvJif'd .'ll dilfrrenl ilalts, so that it eaiues i}ii 
Ixyond the time ol \Vattih>> This ga\c the ;vitt 
an op]yirtumt\ ol desTtihing the right Wtoti that 
great eonlest m the wt!}>kn<nn} hm-> lirgmumg 

■JlrTe wai * el rtithr n-lr, 

ta J lt*t‘jos|'4 raj'it*! had g\lJaf»'*l tlan 

H» r N n'iu ttfii! Jk r < ! h .dra I hit f t 

rt« Ul5'l*s shiMTS r t«lf y 'Oin i* it lejxt i;ji n 

^ til 'ligand Sirnris 1» at J.jipp.’v , uot v’i'ti 

V 1 i- *» >«■ wuh Uv \ *M;au -IS 

S 't «\ts K UA \ os to Vh, U s-.e.Vn a i;., 

\ fctt wi 7 1 rvm 11 > » TOin^i s 1» V. 

H'lia-ht i.aai » it oi.t.*. 1 V' a ni'»* ;*e:n 
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shall read of BjTon again, in close person: 
connection with real warfare. 

Wien the Bastile fell 'William \Vordsworth, on 
gentlest poet, wrote : 

Bliss was it in that dattTi to be alive. 

But to be young i^-as verj’ heaven J oh, times. 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding »ra)’s 
Of custom. law, and statute took at once 
The attraction of a country’ in romance I 

But the romance faded when Napoleon rose to 
power, and 'Wordsworth, who in his jujuth had 
offered himself as a French Revolutionary leader, 
went to the English Lake District to uritc "'We arc 
Seven," " Lucy Gray," and some of the most beauti- 
ful shorter poems in our language 1 Nevertheless 
the stirring et'cnts of the time moved him pro- 
foundly, and it is said by some tliat he had NoNon 
in his mind when he \vTOte " Tlic Happy Warrior. 

Who is the happy W’arrior ? WTjo he 
That every man in arms should wiih to b<’ ? 
ft IS tJic Rcncroas Spirit, svho, when brought 
Among the ta.sks of real life, hath WTought 
Upon the plan that pleased fiw cfiildUh thought. 

Whose po^vt^s shed round him in the common stn.e. 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a p< cu!iar grace ; 

But «lio, if Ixe be called upon to face 
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Germany while the great Emperor was marching 
and ever marching. Grimm's chief grievance against 
the French leader seems to have been that he stole 
some of his beloved books, and he twice went to 
Paris to bring them back. In the year of Trafalgar 
a boy was bom in the Baltic island of Fuiien whose 
name was Hans Christian Andersen, and whose stories 
liavc won a real world-xictory, haMng conquered 
cverj' ci\'iliscd country' of the globe. 

There was a famous Prussian present at tlie 
Congress of Vienna whose name n'as Humboldt. 
During the discussions lie said to the French repre- 
sentative, ” Might is Right, and we do not recognise 
the law of nations to which you have appealed.” 
One liundretl years later Prussia, at tlic bead of tlie 
German Empire, acted upon this belief and de\astatcd 
Belgium whom she had pledged her word to protect. 
Yet the man who said these words was the author 
of some of the most beautiful letters and other 
prose pieces ever wTitten in the Gennan language ; 
and he was the brother of one of the greatest 
naturalists wlio liavo ever lived. 

But the greatest of all German wTriters was 
Goethe, who has been called the " German Shake- 
speare,” and whose Faust appeared in the first j’car 
of the Peninsular War. Tlie subject of the great 
tirama has nothing to do irith the nciYr-ceasing 
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when that of the conqueror is remembered only with 
aversion or as a warning. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PEACEFUL PROGRESS 

In the year of Napoleon’s exile to Elba, George 
Stephenson produced his first locomotive. A little 
thought wall serve to show that this event was of 
Nvider importance than many of Napoleon’s greatest 
victories, Stephenson’s engine was not the first of 
its kind, and he was not the ” inventor of the loco- 
motive,” but it u'as a great improvement on other 
attempts, for it had smooth wheels and successfully 
drew a load of 30 tons up an incline of i in 450 at 
four miles per hour. He went on making improve- 
ments, taking out a patent four months before 
Waterloo for a locomotive which was the forerunner 
of the engines which did a great deal to advance 
the cause of peaceful progress made possible by 
the decisive w'ork of Wellington and Blucher on the 
field of Waterloo. Ten years after Waterloo the 
Stockton and Darlington line w'as opened. 

While w'e had been engaged in the long and 
bitter struggle with France, Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, and Watt had been busy 
preparing the w^ay for Britain’s victories in the 

K 
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njnnijf.ict»ri»g world ; and it only needed a period 
oI jK'ncr for their devoted work to make itself felt 
in rendering life happier and more comfortable, 
Hargreaves made the spinning-jenn}', Arfomght 
the sinnning-frame, and Crompton the mule,* while 
about tlic time of Trafalgar Dr. Cartniight prodneed 
the " power loom/’ which could be worked by the 
macliinc produced by the great engineer, James 
M’att. Tlie work of improving these machines 
went steadily on during the fighting time, and when 
peace came at last our mills and factories were 
ready to some c.vtent for the great demand for 
cotton and woollen cloth, as well as linens and 
muslins, which arose. 

From a letter \mtten in rSoy by the father of 
Lord Jlacaulay, the historian, I take the following 
extract. Tlie ^vriter has been to a "mechanical 
exhibition ” in London, and is describing his ^•irit 
to his wife. 

" We next ^vent to see the gas-lights which are 
a late itu’ention by w’hich it is proposed to produce 
immense sa\’ings in the article of candles. The 
light is produced by the contact of what is called 
hj'drogen gas with common air, u'hich immediately 
produces a bright flame. The gas is cmifted from 
tubes whicli communicate with the resers'oir where 
^ ‘ S<« lo 
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the gas is produced by a certain process ; and in 
this way, by means of tliose pipes, may ail the rooms 
of a house be brilliantly illuminated at once, and 
at any hour of the night ! You have only to turn 
a tap, and immediately a stream of light flou's into 
the apartment. The flame emits no spark what* 
ever, so that there is no danger of fire from it.*’ 

Tile “ gas-lights '* were already attracting great 
attention, and for some years the factor^' of Waft 
the engineer at Birmingham had been illuminated 
by means of coal -gas, The first Gas Compan)’ uus 
formed wliile Wellington was fighting in Spain, and 
about the time of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 
Westminster Bridge was lighted by means of gas. 
After that coal-gas steadily conquered oil and 
candles, and before long began to be used in factori<‘J» 
and workshops for purposes other than illumination. 

Meanwhile many quiet workers u^re iru’cstigat* 
ing the possibilitit's of electricity, especially in con- 
nection with what came to be knouTi as the telegraph* 
Fifty years before Nelson’s great \ictories a doctor 
of the Scottish tomi of Renfrew had described '*au 
expeditious method of consTjang intelligence " from 
one place to another by means of electric pn«'cr. 
and had made some experiments in his m^n tm'Ti. 
But the electric telegraph did not appear until the 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession, 1837, and th« 
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credit for the invention must be about equally shared 
between England and America. It was a good 
many years before the public realised the practical 
value of the new invention ; and it is said that it 
was only when a notorious cnminal was arrested 
by means of a telegram sent from Slough to Padding- 
ton that ordinary people began to think that, after 
all, the telegraph might be useful. 

During the turmoil of the French Revolution 
certain progressive men were busy in England, 
France, and America with experiments on the use 
of steam power for propelling boats ; and some 
six years before the great outbreak a paddle steam- 
boat made successful runs on the Rhone near Lyons, 
but the inventor was unable to go on with his work 
when the Revolution broke out. A few years later 
further experiments were made in America on the 
River Delaware, and a paddle steamer was actually 
used on that river as a passenger boat. Meanwhile 
Scotland W'as also busy wth the same problem, 
and one day in the year before the outbreak of the 
Revolution a demonstration with a small paddle 
boat was made on a lake in a gentleman's Dumfries- 
shire estate in the presence of Robert Bums, the 
famous Scottish poet, and a boy who aftenvards 
became Lord Brougham and Lord Chancellor of 
England. The man who was most keenly interested 
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on the Seine and at Brest. Compressed air was 
used, and it is reported that the inventor remained 
at a depth of 25 feet for four hours, steering Ins 
submarine in all directions. He also used a torpedo 
charged until gunpowder and blew up an old ship 
Ijnng in the harbour at Brest. It was in the year 
1803 that Fulton took his invention to the French 
Government, that is to say, at the time when 
Napoleon was contemplating an in\’asion of England. 
It is said that Fulton personally laid his plans before 
Napoleon, who was at first attracted by them, but 
later made merry over them as he did over the 
idea of a ship being propelled by steam. 

In the year of the Battle of Leipzig a boy named 
Henry Bessemer was bom at Charlton, Herts, who 
in the middle of the nineteenth century invented 
a new process for making steel which increased the 
production of that article thirty-fold in a few years. 
Eight years after Waterloo, Karl Wilhelm Siemens 
was bom at Lenthe in Hanover, and he continued 
the work of Bessemer in England, where he became 
a naturalised subject. The work of these men 
belongs, of course, to a later time than that of 
Napoleon, but they grew up in a world prepared 
for changes, and their inventions had a great deal 
to do with the substitution of steel for wood in the 
building of ships. 
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in this trial was tlie o\\*ner of the estate, Patru 
Jliller, a retired Edinburgh banker, who in the follov 
ing year had a more powerful boat built for hin 
which was tried on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

The first practically successful steamboat ext 
built ^vas the Charlotte Duitdas, which laanche 
at Grangemouth in 1802, and used for touring pni 
poses on tlic above-named canal. This boat provet 
a failure, but in 1807 Robert Fulton launched th' 
Clermont on the River Hudson, and ^\■a5 the 
to make the steamboat a commercial success. Fiv< 
years later Henr3,'BeII,a Scottish miiluTight, launchei 
the Comet at Port-Glasgow on the Clj de, and shi 
plied for some time on this ri\’er at a rate of about 
five miles an hour. The building of steamshij^ 
now fairly established, and the Clyde shipyar 
took the lead in their construction. In the 
Napoleon’s exile to Elba the first steamship appear 
on the Thames, Iiaving been brought by sea horn 
Dumbarton, occupying six day's on the joomc)* 
Four years after Waterloo the SavanfJoh crossc 
the Atlantic from America to Liverpool, and 
twentj’-five daj’S on the journey. 

Robert Fulton, wlio was an American, also ma 
interesting experiments tvith the early 
He built a boat in France and succeeded in ^ ^ . 

ing the French Government in it, maWng tna 
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many of the best Englishmen for a long time ; and 
the result of the conversation was the introduction 
of a Bill for the abolition of the traffic in human 
lives. 

But if slaves were set free labour on the planta- 
tions of the West Indies and elsewliere would become 
more expensive, and the merchants of Liverpool 
successfully opposed the Bill, which was thrown out. 
But Wilberforce went on strenuously with his noble 
work of convincing people of the iniquity of the slave 
trade, and in 1807 the British Parliament decided 
that from henceforth no man or woman could be 
held in bondage by another wherever the British 
flag was flown. 


THE SAFETY LAMP 

(The story of an interesting experiment in the year of Waterloo*) 

In the month of August 1815, George Stephenson 
requested his friend, Nicholas Wood, to prepare 
a drawing of a lamp according to the description 
which he gave him. After several evenings’ careful 
deliberations the drawing was made, and showm to 
some of the head men about the works. 

• Stephenson proceeded to order a lamp to be made 

* From the Ltft of Geoff* Sltpiuntoti, by Samuel Smiles 
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but to Wood’s house I must get, so I made the 
circuit of the churchyard ; and when I got round to 
the other side I looked and lo ! the figure was still 
there I But what do you think it u-as ? Only the 
grave-digger plying his work at that late hour by the 
light of his lanthom, set upon one of the gravestones ! 
I found Wood at home, and in a few minutes he was 
mounted and off to my father’s. When I got back 
I u'as told they had just left — it u-as about eleven — 
and gone douTi the shaft to try the lamp in one of the 
most dangerous parts of the mine,” 

Arrived at the bottom of the shaft with the lamp, 
the party directed their steps to'wards one of the 
foulest galleries in the pit, uhere the explosive gas 
was issuing through a blower in the roof of the mine 
with a loud hissing noise. By erectmg some deal 
boarding round that part of the gallery' into which 
the gas was escaping, the air w'as made more foul for 
the purpose of the experiment. 

After v’aiting about an hour, Moodie, whose 
practical experience of fire-damp in pits was greater 
than that of either Stephenson or Wood, was re* 
quested to go into the place uhich had thus been 
made foul ; and, ha\ing done so, he returned, and 
told them that the smell of the air uas such that if 
a lighted candle were now introduced an explosion 
must inevitably take place. 
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He cautioned Stephenson as to the danger bot 
to themselves and to the pit if the gas look fin 
But Stephenson declared his confidence in the safet 
of his lamp, and, having lit the wck, he boldly pre 
ceeded with it towards the explosive air. The othen 
more timid and doubtful, hung back when they cam 
uithin hearing of the blou’cr ; and apprehensive o 
the danger, they retired into a safe place, out of sigti 
of the lamp, which gradually disappeared uith ih 
bearer in the recesses of the mine. 

Advancing to the place of danger, and enferin? 
uithin the fouler air, his lighted lamp in haml. 
Stephenson held it firmly out, in the lull current of 
the blower and within a few inches of its mouth? 
Tims c.xpo^ied, the flame of the lampnt first increased, 
then flickered, and tlicn went out ; but there vus no 
c.Yplosion of the gas. Returning to hts companion'!, 
wlm were still at a distance, he told them wliat had 
occurred. 

Ha\Tng now acquired somewhat more confidence, 
they advanced witli him to a pnnt from which they 
could /d>ser\-e him rep's t his expTimen!, but still 
at a safe distance. Tliey saw tliat when the lighb^? 
lamp uas held within the exph?sive rni-vturr there 
was a great flame, tlie lamp became almc»^t fufi 
fire, and then it smothered out. 

Acain returning to his coininnions, he rtfipfdrd 
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the lamp, and repeated the experiment several times 
■with the same result. At length Wood and 3Ioodie 
ventured to advance close to the fouled part of the 
pit ; and in making some of the later trials, Mr. 
Wood himself held up the lighted lamp to the blower. 

Before Iea\nng the pit, Stephenson expressed his 
opinion that by an alteration of the lamp, which he 
then contemplated, he could make it bum better. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE 

When the " settlement " was made after Waterloo 
the Christian kings of Europe made no attempt to 
deal with the people ruled by the Jlohammedan 
Turks, who occupied the u'hole of the south-casteni 
portion oi the continent up to the 45th parallel. 
Yet some of these were Christian nations more ot 
less under the rule of the Sultan at Constantinople, 
and among them the foremost in education and 
national unity were the Greeks. Six years after 
Waterloo these people rose against the Turks, defer- 
mined to strike a desperate blow for independence. 
They remembered what Ancient Greece liad done for 
the world, and %v}jat Greek scholars had done for 
Europe in the Middle Ages ; and the)' believed th^t 
once thej' were freed from the domination of the 
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Turks they could again take a worthy place among 
the nations. 

In less than a year the Turks were turned out of 
Greece ; and if their leaders had remained united the 
Greeks might liav'c gone on from wctory to victory, 
for the hatred of the Asiatic Turk was bitter in the 
extreme. But disputes arose amongst them. The 
Turks gathered strength, beat down their resistance, 
and commenced a series of horrible massacres which 
liad up to that time no parallel in history. WTien 
the Greeks saw their opportunity they retaliated in 
the same fashion, and the countrj' ivas for a time in 
a state of absolute blood-thirsty madness. 

The cruelty of the Turks now began to enlist 
sympathy for the Greeks in western Europe, and 
especially in England. One of the warmest and most 
picturesque supporters of Greek independence was 
the poet. Lord B%Ton, who as a scholar knew what 
Greece had done for the world in the old days, and 
had sung of her ancient glories and modem misery 
in stirring verse. 

The isles o{ Greece, the isles of Greece I 
Wicre buTTiing Sappho loved and sung, 
ttTierc grew the arts of war and peace, 

Wiere Delos rose and Phoebus sprung 1 
Eternal sumincr gilds them j'ct. 

Cut all, except that sun, U set. 
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but his share in the struggle directed attention to the 
state of affairs in the “ Near East,” and before long 
England, France, and Russia had entered the fight 
against Turkey. The most exciting episode of the 
struggle was the naval fight at Navanno in the south 
of the Jlorean Peninsula, which ivas a really decisive 
battle, for it practically secured Greek independence, 
and is therefore worthy of our attention, especially 
as the British force was by far the most powerful 
of the allies. 

The British admiral was Sir Edward Codrington, 
and on 20th October 1827 he led the combined 
squadrons, numbenng tiventy-six X’esseJs in all, 
towards the Bay of Navarino, where the ships of the 
Turks were anchored, moored m the form of a 
crescent, and in command of Ibrahim Pasha, 

Wlien the allied fleet had entered the bay, a boat 
•was at once sent from a Turkish fort canyang a 
message to the effect “ that as Ibrahim Pasha had 
not given any orders or permission for the allied fleet 
to enter, it was requested that they would again put 
to sea.” Codrington replied ” that he aus not come 
to rccch'e orders but to give them ; that if any shot 
were fired at the allied fleet, the Turkish fleet would 
be destroyed.” Shots xccre fired, and a British lieu- 
tenant u-ith several men were killed, whereupon the 
action became general and continued for four hours. 
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other troubles at a later period in the historj' of tlie 
nineteenth century-. 

lleamvhile we must note that the Battle of 
Navarino.bj’ the destruction of the Turkish fleet, had 
prepared the way for tlie ad\’ance of Russia in south- 
eastern Europe ; and the unsettled state of this part 
of the continent resolved itself into the troubling 
and baffling Eastern Question, wliich was to engage 
the attention of British and other statesmen for 
many long and anxious years. 


BELGIAN NEUTRALITY AND THE 
“SCRAP OF PAPER” 

Half a century* before the birth of Christ, the Celtic 
people known as the Belgae were fighting bravely 
against the first Caesar of history. As I wrfle these 
words the modem Belgians are engaged in a desperate 
struggle against the German Kaiser, who, like the 
Caesars of Rome, aspired to be lord of Europe, and 
like those early conquerors, too, found himself 
checked by a people of whom he took little account. 
Modem Belgium dates from 1830, as we shall see, 
but the history of the people of the country takes us 
back to a time when both Germany and Britain were 
peopled by wild tribes wthout any pretence to 
culture or even civilisation. 
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Germans. The country was parcelled out among 
various counts, w'ho became more or less independent 
of each other. Then it passed into the hands of 
Spain, when it was known as the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and later became tlie Austrian Netherlands, 
Napoleon united it to France and gave it the code 
of laws which he had drawn up “ based upon Roman 
law' added to common sense.” The great Napoleon 
fell, as we have seen, and the country was united 
with Holland in 1815 under William Frederick of 
Nassau as king. 

This was a grievous mistake, for the Dutch and 
Belgian people differed in every possible w’ay. The 
former w'ere ardent Protestants while most of the 
Belgians w'ere Roman Catholics. The Dutch were 
sailors and traders while the Belgians were for the 
most part manufacturers, for they held great supplies 
of coal and iron. When the King declared that 
Dutch was to be the official language of the new 
country the Belgian people very naturally objected, 
for those who did not speak French spoke Flemish, 
which is a blend of French and Dutch. Rebellion 
broke out in Brussels in 1830, and the King’s son, who 
commanded the national troops, was dni'en from 
that city, where a new Government was set up which 
declared Belgium an independent country’. Tlie 
Dutch bombarded Antwerp, but this action only 
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exceptionally favoured position. She could not be 
traversed by armies from Germany marching into 
France, by French armies marching into Germany, 
or by a British force acting against either of these 
countries. She was the creation of the Great Powers, 
and could not exist without them, though she owed 
her national existence to their standing fear of each 
other. Placed in this position of advantage, the 
young state rapidly developed in commerce and 
manufactures as well as in political freedom. She 
had a sea-board right m the centre of the commercial 
world, plentiful stores of coal and iron, numerous 
rivers and canals, and command of capital from 
surrounding countries ; for jt was felt that invest- 
ments in Belgian concerns were safe enough, sur- 
rounded as the countrj' U'as by a ring of powerful 
friends. The country kept an army, but lor a long 
time it was considered as of little military value, and 
to become a member of this force \vas, in a sense, 
equivalent to retiring for a well-earned rest f 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, THE PATRIOT OF 
HUNGARY 

During the time of the Norman Conquest of England 
the kingdom of Hungary ^ was one of the most 

* The MagTars of Hungary are to be distinguished from the fierce 
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eanng the cathedral after his coronation he 
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was conducted on horseback to a circular mound 
on the banks of the Danube near Presburg, where, 
after repeating his coronation oath, he ascended to 
the top and pointed with his sword, to north, south, 
east, and west, to indicate his determination to defend 
his kingdom against all comers. Hapsburg princes 
imposing their rule upon Hungary ivould, of course, 
have no objection to taking their part in this 
“ interesting ” historical ceremony. 

But to the minds of Hunganan patriots the 
ceremonj' ivas not a mere reminder of past greatness. 
It \ras a symbol of hope for the restoration of an 
independent Hungarian state ; and this hope re\’ived 
very brightly in the time of Louis Kossuth, a 
Hungarian of noble rank, who in 1832, the year of 
the passing of our Reform Bill, became a deputy or 
member of the Hungarian Diet at Presburg. Kossuth 
threw himself lieart and soul into the work of the 
patriotic party and soon became its ardent leader. 
He was a little too ardent for the Austrian Govern- 
ment and even for some of his own fnends, and it 
uus not long before he suffered a term of impnson- 
ment for the ideas which he advocated in Ins 
utitings. 

Bat tlicre were many younger men m the country 
Who saw in Kossuth the herald of a new and glorious 
era for Hungar}'. Before long he had a large follow- 
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troops had asserted their authority, while Russia 
also took sides against the patriots ; and Kossuth 
fled to Turkey, whence he escaped in an American 
warship to England. 

. Here he was received with respect and sympathy, 
and he made a tour of the country, during winch he 
was greeted with great enthusiasm, especially in 
the large cities of the North, uhere his eloquence 
stirred the enthusiasm of crowded meetings. At 
Birmingham he plainly asked for more than 
sympathy, and possibly helped to inflame English 
feeling against Russia, w'hich was to have an outlet 
in a few short years. 

“ Your Hampdens, your Russells and Sidneys 
were also called revolutionists in their turn ; and 
so, may God bless me, I will never long for a brighter 
fame than theirs. ... I take a revolution for a 
very great misfortune, but I also own that an 
oppressed people, seeing every other means of 
pre<;er\'atioji fail, has a right to make a revolution. 
The people of England must acknowledge this truth, 
because the freedom and greatness of England arises 
from its practical success. 

“ The finger of God is stretched out over Europe ; 
there are but two cases possible ; the one is that 
the crisis of approaching events ivill place the 
governments one against another on Europe's 

M 
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neck upon the head, and there will be in Europe 
neither peace nor tranquillity, but a continued 
boiling of volcano, and Europe a great barrack and 
a great field of blood.” 

Kossuth went on to America, where he was made 
the guest of the nation, and then returned to England, 
where he was in residence during the fight with 
Russia, wiiich forms the subject of a later chapter. 
Meanwhile Hungary still remained " in captivity.” 


THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS 

The long peace which followed Waterloo gave the 
British people an opportunity of setting their own 
house ill order, or, in other words, of making changes 
for the better in their plans for governing themselves. 
The methods of electing members of Parliament 
were very bad and full of scandalous abuses. Scats 
could be bought by wealthy people and were occasion- 
ally sold to the highest bidders. Influential famihes 
had gained the ” right ” of sending their own sons 
and nephews to the House of Commons, and when 
voting was indulged in there was a great deal of 
direct and indirect bribery. Old towns whicli had 
fallen into decay still sent members to Parliament ; 
and new townis which had increased in population. 
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temper to deal with kings, and a French Republic 
was proclaimed. 

The Republicans now fell out among themselves 
and there \vas terrible bloodshed in Paris. Then 
Prince Louis Napoleon, nephew of the first Napoleon, 
saw his chance to become President. “ I accept 
the candidature." he said, " because France regards 
the name I bear as one that may serve to consolidate 
society." He %vas elected in December, and the 
good people of Britain who knew their history must 
have been somewhat disturbed at their Christmas 
festivities when they learnt that France was indulging 
in " memories of the Napoleonic legend and dreams 
of a glorious future " — with a new Napoleon as the 
master of a young and excitable French Republic 1 
Such doings as these threw the excitement over our 
Reform Bill somewhat into the shade. 

Once more the monarchs of Europe began to 
tremble for their thrones. There was a man in 
Italy named Giuseppe Mazzini, who dreamed of a 
united nation in the southern peninsula free from 
the domination of Austria which stdl held some of 
the most fertile and prosperous parts of the country. 
He wrote, spoke, and plotted against the Austrian 
power, and before long there was a strong national 
party in Italy which looked to Charles Albert of 
Piedmont and Sardinia as its champion against 
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temper to deal with kings, and a French Republic 
w'as proclaimed. 

The Republicans now fell out among themselves 
and there was terrible bloodshed in Pans. Then 
Prince Louis Napoleon, nephew oi the first Napoleon, 
saw his chance to become President. ” I accept 
the candidature,” he said, “ because France regards 
the name I bear as one that may serve to consolidate 
society.” He ^vas elected in December, and the 
good people of Britain who knew their history must 
have been somewhat disturbed at their Christmas 
festivities when they learnt that France was indulging 
in “ memories of the Napoleonic legend and dreams 
of a glorious future ” — with a new Napoleon as the 
master of a young and excitable French Republic I 
Such doings as these threw the excitement over our 
Reform Bill somewhat into the shade. 

Once more tlie monarchs of Europe began to 
tremble for their thrones. There was a man in 
Italy named Giuseppe Slazzini, who dreamed of a 
united nation in the southern peninsula free from 
the domination of Austria which still held some of 
the most fertile and prosperous parts of the country. 
He wrote, spoke, and plotted against the Austrian 
power, and before long there was a strong national 
party in Italy which looked to Charles Albert of 
Piedmont and Sardinia as its champion against 
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The Act set riglit many abuses, and marks an I'm- 
jwirtant step fonvard in the establishment of better 
methods of parliamentary government. But it is 
important tliat ue should regard tliis movement in 
Britain as part of a larger movement in Europe 
towards the winning of popular freedom. The 
writings, speeches, and actions of such men as Lord 
Byron were haritig their effect, and the government 
of kings unchecked by popular assemblies was on 
its trial. 

France was now' under the rule of Louis Philippt'. 
who, like George III. of England, believed that 
kin^ should rule as well as reign^ and chose to r 
liiniself King of France instead of King of ‘ 
French, It was not long before Paris was ' 
ferment of discontent, and meetings were he. 
demand reforms on behalf of the workers \\h<' 
now point to Britain as their pattern in mcT' 
enlightened government. The King tried to > 
these meetings, and the mob came into cont 
the gendarmes. The Xationai Guard 
out to suppress the rioters and promptl}' 
to their side demanding reform," 
watcliword of tlie time. The King tru r 
win back tlie National Guard, and in 
of 1848 he ' ' ■ ■ favo' 

son, t’ 
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independence. Tins famous soldier was boni at 
Nice of Italian parents, and like most healthy boys 
developed a craving for the sea, which lay at a 
stone’s throw from his father’s door So he ran 
away, for his father wished to make him a landsman, 
and, if possible, a pnest. 

“ Tired of school,” he wrote in after years, “ and 
bored with the prospect of a stay-at-home life, I 
suggested one day to some companions of mv ovm 
age that we should nm away to Genoa to seek our 
fortunes. No sooner said than done ; seized a 
boat, got some provisions and fishing tackle aboard, 
and sailed off eastward. We were already off 
Monaco, vvlien a craft sent by my good father over- 
hauled us, and back we were taken. It was humili- 
ating. A priest had rev'ealed our flight.” 

The adventurer v\-as now shipped as a cabm-boy 
and gradually worked liimself up to be master of 
a Vessel, visiting many ports in the Jlcditerranean 
and Black Seas. On one voyage he saw Rome for 
the first time, and tlie sight fired his imagination 
in a .way vvhicli he only understood later in life 
when he wrote ; 

" The Rome I beheld vrith my youthful imagina- 
tion was the Rome of tlic future — the Rome tliat 
I, though shipwrecked, djing, banished to the 
fartlicst depths of the American forest, have never 
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'ope- In a short time a Roman Republic was pro- 
laimed with Jlazzini at its head. But the new 
tate was brought to an end by the soldiers of Louis 
lapoleon of France, who restored the Pope and bis 
ardinals to power — for at that time the head of 
he Roman Catholic Church was also a temporal 
»rince ruling the “ papal States ” of Central Itah^ 


THE WORK OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

\ FEW years after Kossuth's tour through England 
ive Were fighting against Russia, with France as our 
illy, and on behalf of Turkey, whose fleet we had 
destroyed at Navarino. You may find it hard to 
understand this sudden change, but you must 
remember that in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the people of Britain were very much afraid 
of Russia's advance towards Constantinople, and 
were ready to support Turkey in order to keep her 
back. It was thought that Russia’s presence on 
the Dardanelles would be a menace to Egypt and 
interfere with our free intercourse with India through 
the Suez Canal, and many people believed that 
Russia had direct designs upon India itself. We 
must remember this feeling when we come to con- 
.sider what is known as the Crimean War of 1854-56. 
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Then followed the fatal and desperate “ Charge of 
the Light Brigade," which, rather unfairly, over- 
shadou's Scarlett's more useful exploit. 

An indecisive order sent by Lord Raglan was 
inisinterpretcd by Lord Lucan, who hurled the 
famous “ six hundred ” or six hundred and seventy 
at the centre of the Russian line. Hncirded on 
three sides, the heroic horsemen rode down the 
" vulley of death," captured the guns and sjitked 
them. Then they rode back, no attempt having 
been made to follow up their attack with infantry, 
and reached their lines again, leaMng about two 
hundred and sixty men killed or woundc-d Ixdnnd 
them. The battle practically ended m a draw. 

ILithcr more than a week later, the Russians 
made another attempt to break through the lines 
of the besiegers, advancing in force against the 
allied |>Osition on the heights of Jiikerinann. Owing 
to a thick fog, the presence of the enemy was not 
realised by the British until the\ were at close 
ipiartei's, and the fight whicli follow cti is known a> 
" the sofdicrs' battle," because the generals and other 
ofiiccrs were unable to lead. It is significant of tlie 
value of their leadcrsliip that the Rrench and Bntish 
completely rcpulsi'd a force of more than twice Uiiir 
number. 

Meanwhile the unjia'jvircd slate of tlie Bntish 
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kind ; no soap, towels, or cloths, no hospital clothes ; 
the men lying in their uniforms, stiff with blood 
and covered with filth, their persons covered 
with vermin wliich crawled about the floors and 
walls of the dreadful den of dirt, pestilence, and 
death.” 

In a comparatively short time the devoted sisters 
wrought a complete change, and began the work 
which is now so nobly done by the Red Cross. This 
was tlie only bright spot in the war. Besides attend- 
ing to the wounded, we read that “ Miss Nightingale 
quickly established a vast kitchen and a laundry ; 
she made time to look after the soldiers’ wives and 
children, and to provide ordinary decencies for them. 
She ruled, but at the same time she slaved ; it is 
said that she was on her feet for twenty hours daily. 
Although her nurses were also overworked, she 
allowed no woman but herself to be in the wards 
after eight at night, when the other nurses’ places 
were taken by orderlies. She alone bore the weight 
of responsibility. Among the wounded men she 
naturally moved an ardent devotion. They 
christened her ' The Lady of the Lamp,’ and Long- 
fellow, in his poem ‘ Santa Filomena,' tried to 
express the veneration which her endurance and 
courage excited.” 

"riie sufferings of the troops during the progress 

N 
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following the end of the Crimean War ; for the 
Shah of Persia, acting, it was believed, under Russian 
influence, tried to conquer Afghanistan and take 
Herat- A small British force was immediately sent 
to the Persian Gulf, and after a few demonstrations 
the Shah asked for peace, 

Sleanwhile we were taking part in another little 
war in China, where the governor of Canton had 
seized a vessel flying the British flag, and had refused 
to apologise for the act. Troops were sent out to 
China, but they did not reach their intended destina- 
tion, lor it was found necessary to divert them to 
India to help in quelling the great Sepoy Mutiny 
which had broken out in May 1857. 

It is difficult to set doim in a succinct manner 
the causes of this revolt, which was largely of a 
military character ; but it is interesting, in view of the 
fact tliat Indian troops are bravely fighting to-day 
on behalf of Britain and France against Germany, 
to note that one of the grievances in 1857 was that 
Britain had used Indian troops in oversea expedi- 
tions to Cliina and India. This, however, was only 
a minor grievance, and perhaps tivo of the chief 
reasons for the outbreak were the facts that the 
British had recently dethroned the King of Oude, 
and that their troops had suffered some reverses 
and so lost prestige in the eyes of the native soldiers. 
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Jloreover, the spirit of the native troops was veij' 
bad. Tliey had been flattered and pampered by the 
Government, and believed themselves to be masters 
of the situation. 

The Mutiny nas confined to Northern India, and 
the first outbreak was at Jleerut, near Delhi, on 
7th Jlay 1857. The rebels murdered a number of 
British officers, as well as civilians, and marched 
on Dcllii, wlicrc they sainted the descendant of the 
Moguls, who was a pensioner on the British Govern- 
ment, as the Emperor of India. The nens caused 
the outbreak of rebellions in otljer stations, and in 
a few weeks the whole of Oude and the greater part 
of the North-West Provinces were in revolt, the 
chief centres of rebellion being Delhi, Lucknow, and 
Cawnpore, Avhile in Agra and Alialiabad the British 
regular troops licld their o\wi. 

I feel that I must apologise for a long, unceasing 
record of bloodshed and but die r>', but we must trj' 
to fix our minds not upon the slaughter or even the 
triumpJi of force, which has aluajs its unhappy 
aspect, but upon the heroic qualities which war 
calls forth in men and w’omen devoted to duty. 
One of the heroes of the Mutiny was Sir John 
Lawrence, who took the first dccisri'e steps in the 
effort to quell the revolt. He uus Brili.sh Com- 
missioner in the I^unjab, and after di-sarniing the 
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native soldiers in. Iiis o«ii district he sent live 
thousand British troops against Delhi. A siege 
of three months began, and on 14th September 
General Nicholson stormed the city and broke up 
the rebel army after six days of desperate street 
fighting. 

lleanwhile the Indian prince, Nana Sahib, had 
earned at Cawiipore a name of infamy difficult to 
equal in the records of treachery. He had besieged 
the small gamson under General Wheeler, and when 
the British were at their last gasp they yielded on 
condition that they should be given safe conduct 
down the Ganges to Calcutta. But as they were 
embarking they were shot down without mercy, 
ivith the exception of a band of w'omen and diildrcn, 
who were taken back into the town. Hearing later 
that a British force was drawing near to Cawnpore, 
Nana Sahib ordered that these unfortunate prisoners 
should be cruelly murdered and their bodies thrown 
into a well. 

Sir Henry LawTeiice was bravely bearing the 
weight of the Sepoy attacks at Lucknow', where he 
. was hemmed in by a force of 7000 mutineers, upon 
whom he made lieroic attacks, but without avail. 
He retired wdth his force to the Presidency, where 
he had a room for iiimself' convenient for observa- 
tion, but much exposed to the enemy’s fire. On 
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struggle consisted in the chase of the rebels by 
Campbell and others. In Febniary of 1858 'he 
stormed Lucknow a second time and drove the 
mutineers out of the place. It uas the great desire 
of the Bntish to capture the infamous Nana Sahib, 
to whom the punishment of a traitor and a conard 
was to be apportioned, but he escaped to the forests, 
and is said to ha\'e died of a lever. Jii time the 
rebellion ^vas completely stampjed out, the last fight 
taking place under the nails of Gwalior, where the 
Indian princess knorni as the Ranee of Jansi fell, 
bravely fighting to the last. 

The massacres of women and children by the 
Sepoys had roused the ferocious anger of the British 
troops, and no quarter was given in any engagement, 
while captured traitors were treated with the utmost 
severity. The result of the rising was the trans- 
ference of the gor'cmment of India from the Hast 
India Company to the British Crown, and the appoint- 
ment of a Viceroy at Calcutta. The army wm re- 
organised and a time of peace began, during which 
the good government of the people was the special 
concern of the rulers at Calcutta. 

The natives had suffered severely from periodic 
famines, due to the failure of the crops, and the 
British set to work to teach them how to avoid these 
dreadful visitations, partly by nicaas of irrigation. 
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Railways were laid, roads and bridges were built, 
canals were cut, and a commencement was made 
with the education of the native races. 

Tlie Governor-General from 1876 to 1880 was 
Lord Lytton, who recommended that Queen Victona 
should formally assume the title of Empress of 
India. This was done at a great durbar held at 
Delhi, the Mogul capital, on New Year's Day 1877, 
just twenty years after the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
and one hundred and twenty years after Clive’s 
victory at Plassey. 

These events in India were felt to be somewhat 
remote by many British people of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. They did not foresee the land- 
ing in 1914 of Indian troops in France to fight for 
the Emperor, who was also King of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; nor could they foretell with what quiet 
and dignified pride and satisfaction these Indian 
troops would enter upon this oversea expedition 
for which they had volunteered, and in which they 
won undying fame. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 

Many -thousands of Bntish boys and girls have 
thoroughly enjoyed the famous story entitled Uncle 
Tom's Cabin without thinking a great deal of its 
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connection with history, and as many thousuuU 
have sung the lines — 

John Bnm*n's btiiiy lios a*m*)uldcring in the graw'. 

Hut Ins w>ui 18 mardun^' on — 

^nthotit thmkiiig that JoJni Proun ;Um) nude a 
ni history in con fuel ion tvitJj iJie Mine gnat 
s}a\Try question which is di.Jt With m Uiieh' 

Cubtn, 

Voti will reiiumbi-r that in a previutw chajihr I 
nude a p.Lsutig reference to the setting free <d Ilie 
negro slaves within the i(riti'«li Kinpire by a ima->iife 
wfiich was passed in tlie >ear l.S> 7 . The Itritidi 
liiercfiants tif the time who bitterly n[>|)tisid that 
ineasiue would U* pleaserl to leineiilU-r tliat it did 
not apply to the Lhilted Stales, ,iiid that U wo'iM 
not atbet the prite o( slave-grown tottoii huiu li.e 
waiiht-rn iviit ot that country h'nr it took mail/ 
sivlv years longer ti» touvliue the Aimilcan 
that even lagro^-s ought to eiijoy j*«ison-il fo'diiii, 
aJal 11 . ev Were i.ot cotiViiaed a* a iialioii until lli*<« 
h.ol L«en much lurie lighling among llain < 1 '>!»'• 
The IlghUi.g lastMl for four years, from «'* 

a;.«i lh.» struggle Is known III lod*<rv at lla* Anar.* *•' 
Wax ‘.I ‘‘et* smri, tia' sf ulhiru slavt-owno »; 

SlaT-s ..Ida if to ’'i.ofle ’ I.'oKl •?.»' rnJoit, **•>'' 
Lhe n..rt:.ej;i ->!.»:(> h ugl.t f- r the po *1141.' » 
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the national unity as ^se^ as the freedom of the 
slaves. 

Those \vho read Umle Tom's Caim with thought- 
ful care uiU see that the authoress, Mrs. Harnett 
Beecher Stowe, shows that some slave-owners were 
very kind to the men and women who worked on 
their plantations ; and it is quite true that many of 
the slaves were well fed and otherwise well treated. 
But, and it is a very big " but,” they were bought 
and sold in open market like cattle, and they belonged, 
" body and soul,” to their masters ; and the idea 
of such a situation in a civilised community had 
become intensely repugnant to enlightened Chnstian 
nations. 

The people who \\-islicd to abolish the slave-trade 
in the States were mostly northerners, as I have 
said, and they were known in the wnr as the Fcderals ; 
those who uplield tlie practice of slar'e-ouning In cd 
mostly in the South, and were known as the Con- 
federates, because they proposed to form a southern 
Confederacy of States, in whidi slavery would be 
pernntted as a practical necessity for canynng on the 
work of that portion of the country'. At one stage 
in the struggle, before the fighting began, it was 
agreed to allow' slavery in certain States ; and when 
a new State was set up in the centre or west of 
the country' a vote was taken on the quesbon as 
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to %\hethcr slavery \\-as to be ivnmttcd \uthia ui 

borders or not. . , 

Main- of the enthusiasts for frtvdom ui t-n 
northern State, did not scruple to help some oI ^ 
sla\es of the S<*utli to escai>e from their 
thevorganiseil what came to lx- kmmn a-, the L 
ground Railway.” a system by nieans o uh.c 
fui;iti\e slavt's were passed on by niyht from 
hoiw until they reached Canadian sod. wheie I 
freedom had tlie m.filit of Ibitam to proteC ih ^ 
ac.w w,.rk..rs tl.c UmkrKru.ma K. a» 
John Ihown. ^vhoM. n.unc the v.t.K hon '“J 
1 1, ate- .|U 0 h-,l ..ch-.l throUKhont Iho twr ^ • 

erv for the armies of the aNorth. i.\d> 

IJ.uwn amt his sons liad settled m ‘ 

huh-o. I-., . t., 

al!,..v .U..rv ri..- hnn.lv n..uh' a “ "I 

sLi%efvna;n. IhJt the iJrowUs Ual otf th , 

a-d then ma.le pnlMralioi.s for sel/mij Ha 

:; H;n.rs.v„‘v. vv.th "“■■. ....-O;-; 

U..k J'.hn Ihowit enteitd H.e town »'» ' j 

urt-w. w.< 'i.- . 
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sentenced to be hanged in a month, for his legal ^flt 

as a rebel was obvious. He had been badly ^^ouDded. 

and he spent the interval in his bed. receiving \-n.itors 

and writing letters, in which he justified his ac m 

and prophesied its consequences. 

most firmly that God reigns," he rrotes. I ^ 

beheve that anything I have done, 

yet suffer, rvfil be lost to the cause of God or of 

'Tt^mstahenarmytoexecufionhehan^.l^ 

jailers a slip of paper 
John Brorvn, am now quite certain fh 
of this guilty land uiU never be purge 
with blood. I had. as I """i ‘’'“V'”" be 

myself that without much . '..yM 

dmie." He died bravely, as he hved.^^^ 
may dispose of me very eiK y, ’j^ortlinie 

question is still to be settled. In ^ '«y 
the setUement was being worked out in M 
The hero of the war on ‘be nort 'orn d^ 
Abraham Lincoln, who became „ «( 

was an ardent opponent before 

secession. Save the Union." "Tb ^a,„a 
all else I " were hU rallying encs. and 1 
argued with the southern 5^'“: ,f„„ gUte es" 
separation on the legal ground tha 
leave the Union without the consent ol 
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States.” It was in Apnl 1861 that the Confederates 
began the fighting by firing upon Fort Sumter m 
Charleston Harbour, South Carohna. Now tliat the 
rebels had insulted the flag of the republic, Lincoln 
lost no time. He called for volunteers in the North, 
and more than five rmllion men offered themselves 
for active service against their fellow-countrymen. 
This number alone ought to have named the South 
of what the end would be ; but the Confederates had 
at the outset the better military leaders, and they 
had been making warlike preparations for a long 
time. 

. In a short time a Confederate force had marched 
close to Washington and was met by a Federal army 
in the battle of Bull Run. There was a bitter struggle, 
at the end of which the Union forces suddenly broke 
and fled, and it took all Lincoln’s powers of leadership 
to rally his men and save the capital from occupa- 
tion by the Confederate troops. He had some difii- 
culty in finding the right leader for the Union forces, 
but at last discovered him in General Grant, while 
the Confederates were led by Lee and Jackson, the 
latter of whom gained a nickname at the battle of 
Bull Run, Before the tide of \^cto^y had turned 
in favour of the South , and when the Confederate lines 
were breaking, General Lee called out to his men, 
“ Look at Jackson’s brigade standing like a stone 
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was forced to surrender to General Grant, with his 
array of over 28,000 men. Then came Lincoln's 
healing appeal, “With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us finish the work we 
arc in, to bind up the nation’s wounds." Meanwhile, 
during the progress of the struggle, a proclamation 
had been issued declaring freedom to all slaves in 
bondage throughout the United States. 

Lincoln was re-elected President, and shortly after 
his election visited the theatre. A large audience 
was gathered, and when all were intent on the play, 
a half-crazed actor named Booth shot the President 
in the head, and then strode across the stage shouting 
the Latin motto of Virginia, one of the leading 
southern States — “ Sic semper iyrannis" (“ So may 
it ever be %vith tyrants.”) Lincoln was earned out 
and breathed his last the next morning, while the 
assassin was caught and shot like a dog. 

It W'as of Lincoln, the great and eloquent leader, 
once a poor boy in a log hut, that the American poet 
^Vllitman %vrote : 

O Captain I my Captdn t our fearful trip is done ; 

The ship has ueathciud every rack, the prize we sought is 
won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting. 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring. 

O 
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But, 0 heart I heart 1 licart ! 

Oh, the bleeding drops of red, 

\\*liero on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead I 

««*•** 

My Captajn does not atuner, hb lips are pale and >ldt; 

Jly father docs not feel my arm, he h.i9 no pul?e lu'f will ; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage t lostd 4ft»l 
done ; 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in »wth oh/at 
Exult. O shores, and ring. O U lU 1 
But I. with mouriifui tread. 

W'alk the dei k iny Captain Ik-s, 
f'allen cold arid dead. 


A FliEE AND UNITED ITALV 

“ It IS a grand object— the ver) {«»elry of 
only think — a inc Italy 1 " bo wrote Uad n>(ott »» 
one of hu gJuv.uig imj<.i-v»ioncd Ictttia 
Italv uofi her tnde{»eiuienee And, lookiiSrt 
jjujj of ij.e Miiitlicrn ijcniu^ula. as it aj‘i<eartd m I*” 
tune, he tnlght «til have Ijteii stirred t*» 
at rt* utul to for jt» uusty^ 

W'l^t v^ouM tLit iiaji show hun f* Hare «4* -» 
kiug<i«u of t.h* - frto h.edn>.'‘ wl^ith ^ 

ai.ui;-cni|>aJt of tJae jJtuiJ.vnU and the i dan* Jo/ ba.i», 
»AU tije c»ty of Naph-n a.* rap.ed. Tlatr Vkuc the 
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Papal States in the centre, with Rome as the mother 
city and the Pope as the niler. The western part 
oi the continental portion of Italy, knowm as Pied- 
mont, was linked with Sardinia to form another 
kingdom. Austria held the northern provinces of 
Lombardy and Venetia, and had great political 
influence in other parts of the peninsula. The rest 
was divided up into certain duchies, of which the 
largest u'us that of Tuscany. And this was the state 
of affairs in a country which %\as very definitely 
marked off by the natural barriers of the Alps and 
the sea so as to form a self-con tamed, independent 
nationality ! 

We have already seen how the hope and vision of 
a “ free Italy ” had stirred the hearts, inspired the 
pens, and put a keen edge upon the swords of certain 
ardent men in the middle of the nineteenth century 
— Mazzini, with his dreams of an Italian republic and 
a regenerated nation ; King Charles Albert of Pied- 
mont and Sardinia, unth his hatred of Austria and 
his burning desire to drive her beyond the Alps ; 
Garibaldi, with his national zeal, strengthened by a 
practical knowledge of w^arfare and an unselfish 
devotion to an ideal which was undmuned by repeated 
failures and discouragements. 

You will remember that it was tlie army of France 
which had intervened to save the Papal States uhen 
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saw the war come to a conclusion with Venetia still 
in the hands of Francis Joseph. Nevertheless, a 
great deal liad been achieved, and the united provinces 
of Lombardy and Piedmont were destined to form 
the nucleus of a new Italian nation. The next step 
towards extension ^^'as taken by the Italian states- 
man Cavour, who arranged that the Italian duchies 
already mentioned should ally themselves with Pied- 
mont as the centre of the new and growing Italy. 

The cause of Italian unity owes a great deal to 
Count Cavour, who Nvas a member of an ancient noble 
family of Piedmont, and had studied constitutional 
government in England, and especially from the 
gallery of the British House of Commons. He also 
studied very closely the industrial and commercial 
methods of our own country ; and wiien he rose to 
power in Italy he endeavoured to show that he had 
profited from his examination of the institutions of 
a nation which is great, not because it is wealthy, but 
because it is free. 

Mcanwliile Ganbaldi with the secret help of Cavour 
was making plans for bringing o\'er the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies to tlie cause of unity. At the 
head of a body of %-oluntcers, knomi as tlie thou- 
sand heroes/’ he met a Sardinian army on the plains 
of Campania in Sicily, and marched with them against 
the half-hearted troops of Francis II. There was 
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tAiciUs in jjrncmls and j>oliUci.ins Above cverv- 
thitig cl>e. he u-oa pjachcal. Italy a pirat 

idcalut and a band ol heroes iiut, tn the middle 
ol the mtiflccnih ccnlurv, Iheje would not vufhre to 
vsTcit a new nation Ifofii the courts o{ M»rof>c lly 
a bnllunt handling ol the weaimns ol dijdoinacv, 
Cavour vindicated Italv's claim to unity. 

“ He adviinctd trade and education ; he uas 
an cnUiUsUst on agnculluie. and no matter was too 
2.mall to occujjy In*, altentioji. He j>avv the lutuic 
ol nations ; he gauged with splendid judgment the 
uprising ol Prussia, and so sought King William's 
Iricmbhip. /ih one who understood Ins jxeople, 
Cavour remains one ol the finest examples ol a 
patriot and a pcrlect model ol unselfishness, ' A 
life Church in a free State ‘ was his ideal, and il he 
jKiishcd belore he succeeded, it was he who con- 
tributed more than any other to hnng it about.*' 

Meanwhile Garibaldi was eagerly awaiting the 
opportunity ol nuking an attack ujxm Home ; and 
when tlic new Italian government would not act, he 
collected a force ol 3000 volunteers and landed in 
Calabria. Hut the govcnimcut disapproved ol lus 
action, his force was attacked by his own Iricnds, 
and in the battle wjiich followed the great soldier 
was wounded “ by an Italian bullet '* ! A storm ol 
indignation passed from end to end of Italy, < *>* 
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gwvcrnnjcnt, ulitKc hamU tied by an agreement 
with rraticc. htit he i^capeU from Caprera in a boat, 
ami. pl.icmg hiruself at the head of hts " Red Shirts," 
inllictcd a defeat ujxjn tjjc soldiers of the Pope, 
He \r.b« then tn lu> turn ilcfeatcd by the French and 
Went Uifk to tiis farm, ufiere he wrote two novels 
wliich were not sticct‘s>ful as his soldienng. 

Tficn came tfie year 1870 when, os we shall see, 
NajKiIeon and Pans iel] before the wetorious 
Pnissians. French troops were witluirawn from 
Italian soil. The Italian troops ad^'anced to Koine 
and boinKirded their future capital- The dty 
received the contjuering army, and the Pope retired 
to his palace of the Vatican no longer a temporal 
prince, but the head of a spiritual realm. In the 
autunu) of 1S70 Kome became the capital of a “ free 

Italy." 

ifeaiiwhile Ganbaldi was living as a helpless 
invalid on his farm in Caprera, but in 1874 he crossed 
to Rome to take his seat in the Italian Parliament. 
He lived for eight )‘ears longer, spending his declining 
years in writing manifestoes and pamphlets full of 
daring and somewhat hare-brained schemes, but 
all animated with the desire to see a strengthened 
Italian nation full of pure patriotism and of desire 
for advancement of the best kind. 
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THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA 

Among the states whicli form the present-day 
German Empire or Confederation, the kingdom of 
Prussia is tfie leader. Her king is the Emperor or 
Kaiser of the German Union, elected bv the votes 
of the heads of the coniederatc states. Strictly 
speaking, he is not Emperor of Germany, but German 
Emperor ; in other words, he is not absolute master 
of the %vhole of Germany but, as it is expressed, 
‘'first among his peers,” the leader of the other 
German princes. 

Tins arrangement saves the face of the kings, 
princes, and dukes of the German states, but to 
ordinary people Prussia stood for Germany during 
the period that followed the jear 1870, which, as 
you will see, was one of the most decisive years in 
European history. And before \\c consider what 
happened in that year, it \\ ill be well to take a back- 
ward glance at the histor),' of Prussia, and of the 
llohenzollem royal house. 

Prussia, whicli now extends nglit across tJie 
German map, began as a small state on the Baltic 
sea-board, whicli stoutly resisted Christianity until 
the middle of the thirteenth century and «as at 
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bodv of Tntc ^ T by a 

These mania? ^ **“’ Teutonic Knights, 

helthen , ‘>'n.ost stamped out the 

the Wulation of Prussia, and then repcopicd 

t up a prosperous, well-ordered state! This 

the'’'M,"'''^ “"““r* Eduard I., 

yearn afte T “ 'a' ''S’’' hundred 

R^me m n "•'■<> came Iron. 

Rome to Chnst.anise soutliem Britain. 

conne , ''istoo. of Prussia is closely 

pZnr„f '-■ingdom of 

1 oland, of winch .t once formed a duchy. About 

eii? ° Eing James I. its territories were 
purged to the westward; and rn 1701 l>™ssia 
Dwanie a kingdom and one 0/ the most powerful 
m Ceiitral Europe, devoted to agriculture, educa- 
tion thrift and soldiering. Then came the time of 
areuenck If. whom history distinguishes as "Tile 
lareat. and who, willi all his faults, worked steadily 
Jor the advancement of his kingdom. 

Wien he was not engaged in uxir iie did all lie 
could to encourage agriculture, to footer trade .and 
omm^ce, to set up a worthy system of justice, 
and, above all, to keep in a state of active prepara- 
tion the de/ensiv'e forces of Jjis kingdom. Jlut it 
was as a general that he made his mark, and he 
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showed greatness in defeat as well as in bis victories. 
As soon as he became king he marched into Silesia 
which belonged to Austna, and being well over the 
border issued a somewhat tardy declaration of war. 
He defeated the Austrians again and again and 
finally forced the Empress, Mana Theresa, to yield 
to him the greater part of Silesia,^ having revived 
an ancient claim upon the province the validity of 
which does not greatly matter,* 

Two years later another war with Austria gave 
Frederick of Prussia more territory m Silesia and 
established his reputation as one of the first military 
commanders of the day. For eleven years there 
was peace and Frederick went on with the work 
of organising and strengthening his kingdom. Then 
came the Seven Years' War in which Prussia rras 
the ally of Britain, and from which the former 
emerged greatly strengthened in every way. In 
. the scramble for Poland, to which I have already 
, referred, Prussia obtained further territory, and 
just before his death in 1786, Frederick organised 
a League of Princes which was really the beginning 
of the modern German Empire. This brings us 
to within three years of the French Revolution. 

* As I the tnodem Prussuns under von Hindenburg are just 

taking breath alter hatting repelled the Itussian advance upon Sdesia. 

• Id our trontispiece iJana Theresa is appcaUig In the iluotjarun 
nobles for help agauast Frederick ol Prussia 
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t.«k her p..rt m the groat wars of Sa^l» 
a„.l sufforod. like the other stato d Euro^, 
hands of the French troo) 

Ttir au- iron/ the autumn of 1806 uh 
occuincd tin ‘ ^ ,i„,e dunng tl 

Chns-tinsas of i^oS, ana a ^ 

campaign of Napoleon against • 

Prussians had their revenge “ 
of the nations" at ^ „der Bluet 

have seen, they took a th 

in the final overthrow ^ of t 

the contest was between • ^ ^md t 

Gennan League of ^"““’^^onality of the p 
struggle centres roun po Bisman 

nrinent Prussian side by Gene 

who was assisted on the Piuss 

Moltke whde both 'I'; see how th 

monarch \\ lUiam I- German Empire- 

three men founded the m 

Bismarck wiK ‘ Manhood upon 

and spent the j,e took a keen 1 

estates in ^^tandenbur^ ■ 

practical interest m g^-eat arena 

silently preparing or en action his ol 

politics, when he r^s to are no, 
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by blood and iron,” It is significant to learn that 
be bad a great hatred oi cities. ” 1 hope,” he said 
on one occasion, “ to see them all lei’elled to the 
ground." This ^\'as, however, from no desire for 
destruction, Bismarck bcheved in the land, and 
thought that everj' effort should be made to keep 
the German people upon the soil 

Soon after becoming a member of the Prussian 
Diet, Bismarck %vas sent as ambassador to Austria, 
Russia, and France in turn ; and he \i'as forty-seven 
years of age before be became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. His leading idea was now to sever Austria 
from the other German states, for Prussia must 
have no rival in the leadership of the new Empire 
which w'as now in tiie process of making , and this 
was the real reason for the outbreak of the war 
between Austria and Prussia in iSfiO 

At Sadowa in Bohemia the Prussians won a 
decisive victory, though in the first part of the fight 
the Prussian leaders, Bismarck, Moltkc, and King 
Wiiliam were in great doubt as to what would 
prove the issue of the day . and they anxiously 
awaited the reinforcements under the Crown Pnnee 
Frederick which were unaccountably delayed. 

" Bismarck, sitting on horseback beside llic Idiig, 
was continually scanning the lulls to the north- 
eastward W'ith his field-glass, hoping to sec some 
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s*ign that the Au^triani were being attacked in that 
direction. At one time it was noticed that sonx 
of the enemy’s guns liad changed direction and 
were pointing north unrd. Could they be in action 
with tl»c Crowm Prince's battencs ? Jfoltke looked 
at tfiein tiirougl) his field-glass and explained tliat 
they were apjiarently firing at the right of a portion 
of tJjc Prussian attack. SmoJang is a u^ay to calm 
or dtsgun>c anxiety, and Pismarcfc took out his 
cigar-casc, and, before ligluing a cigar himself, offered 
one to Von Moltke. Instead of taking the first 
that offered, Moltke looked carefully at the cigars 
and picked out the best. Bismarck said aftenrards 
that the trifling incident reassured him, for he 
^ thought that if the veteran Chief of the Staff could 
take so much care in picking out a good cigar, he 
could not be very anxious about more serious 
matters.” ^ 

ifeanwhile the army of the CrouTi Prince had 
been in action for two hours and uas already making 
steady progress, though his troops were hidden from 
tJie King and Moltke by the thick rainy weatlier 
and a line of low hills held by the Austrians. 

. About two o’clock in the afternoon the Austrians 
were seen to be giving way. The cry went through 
the Prussian ranks, “ The Crown Prince is coming I 

* C4j)tau} A. W. Atteridge's Fantout Modern Baltlts. 
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and before long his army of 100,000 men was steadily 
driving the enemy back. The news of his advance 
and spirited attack put new heart into the German 
army, and all tlie valour and strategy of Benedek 
the Austrian commander could no longer sav'e the 
day. It only remained to render the retreat as 
orderly as possible, but the slaugliter of the Austrians 
,^s colossal, while the Prussians liad lost about 
our per cent of their strength. 

Thanks to Florence Nightingale and the devoted 
workers who followed her, the wounded were quickly 
oUected and attended to by a large staff of doctors 
aid nurses without any unnecessary delay. Another 
loyel feature of this great fight was the presence of 
ie\vspaper correspondents on the field of action, 
he famous journalist, Sir William Russell, repre- 
anting TJie Tim£s on tlie Austrian side. 

“ I once talked over the Sadowa campaign with 
the late. Sir Wdliam Russell,” writes the historian 
ilready quoted. “ He told me it was the only time 
he had been ivith a beaten army,” " During the 
retreat,” he said, ” I was hospitably entertained 
by ‘some good people m a Bohemian village. They 
were in quite unnecessary fear of being plundered 
by the Prussians when they arriv’ed in pursuit, and 
asked me if I could give them a letter to any friend 
in the invading army, asking him to use his influence 
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to protect them. I told them the correspondent 
of ray paper on the other side ^\*as a British officer, 
Colonel Hozier, and I left tliem a letter for him, 
which ran something like this — ' Dear Hozier, these 
people have been very kind to me. Don’t let the 
Prussians steal the spoons.’ ” 

The presence of the famous journalist, Russell, 
on the side of the Austrians gives some indication 
as to what uus expected in England concerning tlic 
result of the battle. The decisive and continued 
Prussian success in this \rar was, on the whole, a 
surprise to the nations, and it provided the impetus 
whicli, in less than four years, uus to carry the 
soldiers of Sloltke into Paris. The French Emperor 
had watched the struggle very closely, but he did 
not know at the time that the new military povvvr 
uus so soon to challenge and defeat his own once 
splendid and conquering army. 


THE FR^VNCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

DuRtXG the Civil War in the United States, the 
French Emperor was engaged in a North Atuerican 
scheme which had for its object the establishment 
of an empire in the disturbed country of Mexico, 
under the rule of ilaximilian of Austria, the younger 
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brother of tJie Emperor Francis Joseph. In 1863, 
when the United States was too busy wth her own 
affairs to be able to intervene, the llexican Assembly 
of Notables offered the crown to JIaximiliaii, and 
in the following year he entered the capital city as 
head of the new “empire." 

For a time tilings went well, but when Maxi- 
milian, with the best intentions in tlie world, tried 
to reconcile the fiery Mexican parties, the countiy 
again fell into disorder and arrangements were 
made for the withdrawal of the French trcK)|)>. 
The Mexican Empress, Charlotte, daughter of 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians, came over to Frajice 
to implore Louis Napoleon to send out more help 
to her husband ; but the French Emperor refused, 
and under the stress of anxiety the poor, princess 
lost her reason. 

The French officers were anxious to bring away 
Maximilian when their troops left for Europe, hut 
he decided to remain in his adopted country and 
share the fate of his followers. At the head of a 
force of 8000 men, he fought bravely against the 
Republican party, but after a time he wws betrayed, 
tried by court-martial, and shot. Thus ended 
Napoleon’s “ Latin Empire of the West.*' If th*-* 
United States had not been busily engaged in her 
own internal affairs, it is doubtful whether ti»e new 
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and strange Empire ^vould ever have been set up; 
for in 1823 President Monroe had laid down the 
principle that “ the American continents are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonisation by any European power. . . . With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the governments who 
• have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have acknowledged, 
we could not vieiv any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling m any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposttion towards the United States/' This 
bold challenge to the world is known as the Monroe 
Doctrine, and as yet— I write on New Year’s Day 
of 1915 — ^it has not been taken up by any European 
power. 

Meanwhile the Emperor of the French was 
interested, as an engineer and as a financier, in 
another project which had much more to commend 
it. This was the cutting of the Suez Canal by 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, a distinguished French 
engineer. The work occupied ten years and cost 
about sixty millions sterling. The canal was 
formally opened in 1869 to the astonishment of 
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many engineering experts, including some of the 
leading men in England. I do not need to point 
out in detail the importance of this watenmy to 
international commerce and to the British Empire 
in particular, as forming a part of the sea>route to 
India and Australasia. After its completion, the 
control and management of the canal passed into 
the hands of a company which undertook to allow 
the passage of the ships of all nations uith a few 
exceptions. In 1888 the Suez Canal Convention 
was signed by Great Britain. Germany, Austria, 
Spain, France. Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, and 
Turkey. The arrangement aimed at ensuring that 
the canal should “ always be free and open, in time 
of war as in time of peace to every' I'essel of com- 
merce or of war, wthout distinction of flag." Great 
Britain, whose concern in the matter was para- 
mount, made certain stipulations to guard her owti 
interests, and looked upon the arrangement as more 
or less temporary. This could not be avoided as 
the canal was in the territory of the Khedive of 
Egypt whose master was the Sultan of Turkey. 
But as a matter of plain common sense British 
interests in Egypt were so great that the real master 
of Egypt \\'as the British Govcnimejit ; and during 
‘^e wur of 1914 the country became a British 
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But we must return to follow tlie fortunes of the 
country whose brains and capital made our sea- 
route to India in spite of us ; for when Ferdinand 
de Lesseps came to London to ask for support in 
carrying out his great scheme, he was told that “in 
the opinion of the Bntish Government the canal was 
a physical impossibility, that if it were made it would 
injure Bntish mantime supremacy, and that the 
proposal was merely a device for French interference 
in the East." 

To the north-east of France lies the duchy of 
Luxemburg, a small independent state which 
Prussia had declared should never become part of 
France. In 1866 there was a proposal for the sale of 
this duchy by its Grand Duke, who was also King of 
Holland, to the French, but the plan was abandoned, 
chiefly owing to Germany’s attitude over the matter, 
for the Dutch monarch thought it was to his own 
interest to sell,^ The dispute almost brought about 
a state of war betiveen France and Germany, and 
about four years later, there was a further quarrel 
over the succession to the throne of Spain. This 
had been offered to Prince Leopold, a relative of 
the King of Prussia, but France opposed Ids succes- 
sion so hotly that the prince vdthdrew. 
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postponed from day to day, and the cry of “ On to 
Beriin *' tvas liushed for the moment, even in the 
cafds of expectant Pans. 

Meanwhile the mobilisation of the German army 
was proceeding wth perfect regularity, and the 
armies were massing on the farther side of the 
Rhine. In liew of the stories of German prepara- 
tions it is surprising that the troops of Von Moltke 
were not in French territory even sooner than they 
actually arrived. We are told ^ that six months 
before the war broke out, it was known in London 
that the Prussians had got ready non girders for a 
bridge over the River Sloselle ! 

There was another story of a traction-engine 
having been supplied by a German firm on very 
moderate terms to a French farmer just over the 
frontier. The man u-as delighted with his bargain, 
but one tiny piece of the mechanism was wanting, 
without which the engine would not go. The 
farmer wrote to point out what had been omitted 
but was told that it had been sent, and ad\^sed to 
look carefully through the straiv of a certain packing- 
case. He did so, without success, and the corre- 
spondence went on throughout the summer. One 
day when the Germans had crossed the frontier an 
officer of one of their regiments appeared, took the 

• .Voftf /row d Diary, tty Sir If E. Cruit Duff. 
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The latter thus made the fatal mistake of shutting 
up the main portion of the Frencli army, and thus 
rendenng it useless instead of keeping it free for 
action in the held ; for it would have been of little 
use to hold Metz while the road to Pans was laid 
open to tile invaders. 

The Emperor now ordered MacMahon to march 
to the relief of Metz, but he found the Germans too 
strongly entrenclied near the fortress and too active 
in the field. He therefore marched towards Sedan 
which lies to the north-east of Reims and near tlie 
Belgian frontier, and there on the ist September a 
great battle was fought, which was one of the most 
decisive in modem history. 

The French had a strong position and had been 
able to obtain a full day's rest before the fight began 
in the early morning of that memorable day ; but 
their general lacked the confidence necessary for the 
winning of victory, and according to military writers 
missed several opportunities which might have given 
him advantage. The battle had scarcely begun before 
lie was wounded by a shell, and the command was 
taken over by General Ducrot, who, however, really 
shared the direction of affairs with General Pimpffen; 
and to make matters worse, these two leaders w'cre 
distinctly at variance as to the best course to be 
pursued. Both sides fought with desperate courage 
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the part of BazJune, and he was afterwards tried and 
sentenced to degradation and death for neglect of 
duty. The sentence was. however, commuted to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, but four years later he 
made his escape. ^Vhen Napoleon obtained his 
release he came to England and resided at Chisle- 
hurst in Kent ivith the Empress Eugenie until his 
death in 1873. His son. the Pnnee Imperial, escaped 
to England after Sedan, and was trained as an officer 
at Woohrich Slilitary Academy. He volunteered 
for active service in the Zulu War of 1879, and' 
while reconnoitnng "was killed by a party of Zulus 
in ambush. 

The Germans now advanced upon Pans, and 
began a siege which lasted for four and a half months. 
It was the \vinter season, and the sufferings of Paris 
were severe m the extreme In a short time food 
became so scarce that the people were forced to cat 
horses, dogs, cats, rats, and even the animals of the 
Zoological Gardens. Host of the citizens lived in 
their ccllata to keep themselves warm and to escape 
the Gennan shells ; and many of the trees in the 
beautiful parks and avenues of the city were cut 
down to serve as fuel. 

Meanwhile the Prussian king and his staff were 
quartered in the magnificent palace of Versailles, 
wliich uus built as a royal residence in tlie time 0/ 

0 
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It ws evident to all that the ceremony was deeply 
moving to the aged King. 

He non’ read from a j>aper which contained a 
declaration of the cstahlisliment of a German Empire, 
and of the wish of the confederate princes that the 
King of Prussia should become tl\c head of the new 
state. This announcement was followed by the 
reading of the new Emperor's address by Bismarck, 
a quotation from which is of great interest in view 
of recent events. Tlie new Kaiser declared that he 
did not wish to rule in the manner of the sovereigns 
of the Holy Roman Empire, who, “ during the 
^fiddle Ages wasted the strength of Germany in 
vain attempts to extend their dominion over other 
nations, but with the sincere desire to build up an 
empire of peace and prosperity m winch the people 
of Germany may find and enjoy what they have for 
centuries desired." 

After the reading of this address the Grand Duke 
of Baden raised his helmet and cned out " Long live 
his Imperial Slajesty, the Emperor William." Sw’ords 
flashed in the air and the hall rang with the cries of 
" Hoch I hoch I hocli ! " Then the princes gathered 
round the somew’hat trembling form of the new Kaiser 
and knelt to kiss his hand. And in the distance the 
siege guns round Paris boomed perhaps the strangest 
salute that ever greeted a newiy-elected monarch. 
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man wus taken from Paris in a balloon, which 
narrowly missed being brought to the ground by 
the rifle fire of the Germans. Meanwhile Thiers had 
gone out to Versailles to make what proved a vain 
attempt to arrange a truce with Bismarck; and 
near the end of February in 1871 a preJiminary 
treaty of peace ^vas made betv\'een the inraders 
and the French provisional government. Then the 
" settlement ” began which was to have such bitter 
consequences nearly half a century later. France 
was to give up about half of the province of Lorraine 
together with the fortress of Metz, and the whole 
of Alsace. She was to pay a war indemnity of 
^200,000,000, and until it ^vas paid German troops 
were to remain in north-eastern France. On the 
1st of March in that sad }'ear for France, Gennan 
troops entered Pans and marched beneath the Arc 
de Triomphe which the first A^apoleon had erected 
in commemoration of his nctories. But the new 
German Emperor declined to nde in triumph into 
the French capital. 

In the autumn of the following year the people of 
Alsace were given the clioice of becoming German 
citizens or leaving their homes. About 50*®®® 
people decided to cross over the new frontier into 
France rather than "lose the name of Frenchmen 
and renounce their country and their flag." People 
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in all parts of Europe, Nvith the possible exception 
of Germany, came to the rescue with gifts of money, 
and much was done by sympathetic people to soothe 
the lot of the exiles. “ In the great square of the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris," wrote a historian, 
" stand eight statues representing the chief pro- 
vincial cities of France. On national holidays these 
statues, with one exception, arc gaily decorated with 
the tricolour ; the exception is Strasburg, which 
stands for the lost province of Alsace ; that marble 
figure is always draped m mourning." ^ 

But the troubles of Paris were by no means at an 
end. There were many people who considered the 
terms that Thiers had made with the Germans * 
unnecessarilj^ liunuliating, and a new revolutionary 
movement w’as set on foot by wbat became known 
as the Paris Commune, which had the support of the 

* As I write news comes that the army of the French Republic have 
won ilistinct successes in the effort to recover Alsace from the Germans. 

• “ The indeniiuty ” wnles a htstonaa " she was able to pay ofl very 
soon , but the terrible reaction from her dreams of glory, from her conceit, 
from her irregnlar amUitions .tnd disorganised home policy was the most 
appalling that has ever come over any modern nation. &e had lost all 
prestige la the eyes of her contemporanes . from hasing been a leading 
nation of Europe she sank down to a second-rate and third-rate Power 

" Yet people were mistaken " the writer continues m words which now 
appear jwopheiic, '• m coasidenag France lost and fallen for ever Military 
defeats have as yet not really ruined a great nation A nation worsted in 
fight may lose much, but she is sure to recover If »s the nation that doe* 
not fight, like Austria, that lose* alt the forces of possible recovery ; because, 
like Xature, so mankind is made by constant fight, and a scntiinental and 
weak desire for peace is the forerunner of a nation’s complete extinction ” 
HiRil llcichui 0^ Mixifft-ti Curopt (1904), 
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XatiojirU Guard. The Coiuiuunisti closed the fjatfj 
of the capital, and Thiers wejit to VcrsaiJIt'S 
his armed supporters. Thus began a second sioge 
of Paris which lasted for about two montIts, during 
which the Communists nude si'veral sallies U|>o« 
Versailles, captured a number of Prcncli digmtarics 
and deliberately massacred tfiem. 

Near the end of 3fay the forces of the go\'erumcJit 
under MacMaJion nude an entry into Paris, where* 
upon tile Comimmists, seeing that their reign was 
over proceeded to destr(»y the public buildings, ami 
did actually set tire to many of them. MacM.\hon's 
soldiers c.xtingiii»hed the Haines at Notre Dame and 
elsewhere, but were unable to save the royal it.daLe 
of tile Tuiieries ami the f fulel de V'dle. After a great 
deaf of stern tigtiting in the streets of the city the 
Communists were driven b.ick and overpowi red, 
but not before huiidreiLs of men, women, amlcliildrcii 
had been shot down without mercy. 

Wien this msiirrectioii had been stamjxd out, 
'filters was formally electeil ihesident and began 
the Work of reorganis.ition. it was wonderfui l'> 
see hijw nurvellously Prance n coven <J linuU alf<r 
the heavy trouLJe-s through which she liarl ju^wd. 
Thiers w'a> a man of injlexible will, ami umUr liiv ml** 
the war indemnity wa* rjmckly paid olf, ami lla' 
Gcniian* witJ.drew to their own country, wfuh* !/•« 
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party of la revanche were kept in check, for the 
President saw that France was not likely to be ready 
for avenging the loss of Alsace until she had been 
given a long time for setting her own house in order. 

You may reasonably ask what W'as the attitude 
of our own country towards each of the contending 
parties during these tremendous historical events 
which happened so near to our mvn shores. Queen 
Victoria had entertained and been entertained by 
the French royal liouse, and these brilliant functions 
had appealed to all who were dazzled by magnificence, 
and cared little about' the responsibility of the French 
court for the disastrous war which humbled France 
to the dust. But when the catastrophe had fallen 
the deposed sovereigns turned to England in their 
hour of need — as so many have turned — ^and not in 
vain. 

Alter Sedan the Empress Eugenie had been made 
Regent, but the mob in its anger, blaming her for 
the miseries of France, came to the royal palace 
with angry cries and threats, — " Douti with the 
Spaniard 1 ^ Long live the Republic 1 ’* But the dis- 
crowned Empress had been secretly conveyed from 
the Tuilcries, “ without even a pocket-handkerchief,'* 
sobbed a chambermaid after the flight. 

- "The Austrian Ambassador gave the Empress 

> * Tlxe Emprcis of SpamiU blood. 
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prospect ol European peace ; yet a fortnight later 
France and Prussia were at war, ajid Granville was 
faced wth a supremely difficult task. He had to 
keep his country strictly neutral, for it was decided 
that the quarrel was none of our business ; and it 
was not easy to prevent all appearance of favour 
being shown to one or other of the combatants, for 
each thinking man and woman in the country^ had 
preferences and individual hopes of the issue, while 
the general feeling in Britain was in favour of the 
Prussians. Granville had also to stand by the 
arrangement already described imder whicJi Belgium 
was to be inviolable, preserved from the awdul curse 
of being made the battle-ground of her great neigh- 
bours. He had the thankless task of offenng his 
services as mediator and the mortification of having 
those services refused by Prussia. And, above all, 
he had to regulate contraband and to meet the 
stem protests of the German representatives in 
London when Bntish merchants went on supplying 
France ivith what her enemy considered were the 
munitions of war. 

It is interesting to note that Granville succeeded in 
securing the assent of Prussia and France to new 
arrangements, ensuring with still greater certainty 
the neutrality of Belgium. As we have already seen, 
the movement of French troops to the east gave 
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his arm, 31. Nigra led her companion, 3Iadanie 
Lebreton, who alone of all the ladies of the court was 
to share her flight. The little party hastened through 
the galleries of the Tuileries ^rhich o\'erIoolv'eil the 
Seine and passed into the galleries of the Louvre. 
They emerged on the street which was thronged with 
people. It was necessary to ^vait while a troop of 
noisy demonstrators poured through the arched 
passage which leads from the inner court of the 
Louvre to the street. M. Nigra told in after days that 
while standing here he offered his arm to the weary 
Empress. As the uproarious band passed by shout- 
ing, “ A has I'EspagnoIc 1 ” " Vive hi R^publique ( ” 
Nigra asked her if slie felt afraid. " Not at all," 
was the reply, " you are holding my arm ; do you 
feel me tremble ? " 

After many adventures which I have no sjiace to 
describe, the cx-Emfiress ivas able to cross the 
Channel in an English gentleman’s yacht. At 
Hastings she met her son, and on the isth of Sejn 
teinber they reached Cluslehnrst. The comment 
of Earl Granville, at that time lintish Foreign 
Jlinister, was, " Her misfortune i> great, although it 
is much owing to herself , .Mexico. Ifome, war with 
Prussix” 

Wlien Granville had become Foreign .Minister in 
lune 1870. he s:iid that not a clomf objured the 
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prospect of European peace ; yet a fortnight later 
France and Prussia were at war, and Granville was 
faced with a supremely difficult task. He had to 
keep his country strictly neutral, for it was decided 
that the quarrel was none of our business ; and it 
W'as not easy to prevent all appearance of favour 
being shown to one or other of the combatants, for 
eacli thinking man and woman in the countiy' had 
preferences and individual hopes of the issue, while 
the general feeling in Britain was in favour of the 
Prussians. Granville had also to stand by the 
arrangement already described under wffiich Belgium 
was to be inviolable, preserved from the awful curse 
of being made the battle-ground of her great neigh- 
bours. He had the thankless task of offering his 
services as mediator and the mortification of liaiang 
those services refused by Prussia. And, above all, 
he had to regulate contraband and to meet the 
stem protests of the German representatives in 
Loudon when British merchants went on supplying 
France with what her enemy considered were the 
munitions of w'ar. 

It is interesting to note that Granville succeeded in 
securing the assent of Prussia and France to new' 
arrangements, ensuring with still greater certainty 
the neutrality of Belgium. As we hav'e already seen,- 
the movement of French troops to the east gave 
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prospect of European peace ; yet a fortnight later 
France and Prussia were at war, and Granvnlle was 
faced with a supremely difficult task. He had to 
keep his country strictly neutral, for it was decided 
that the quarrel was none of our business ; and it 
was not easy to prevent all appearance of fa\our 
being shown to one or other of the combatants, for 
each thinking man and woman in the countiy had 
preferences and individual hopes of the issue, while 
the general feeling in Britain was in fa\our of the 
Prussians. Granvalle had also to stand by the 
arrangement already described under w Inch Belgium 
was to be in\aolable, prcser^'ed from the awful curse 
of being made the battle-ground of her great neigh- 
bours. He had the thankless task of oflenng his 
ser\iccs as mediator and the iiKirtilioition of having 
those services refused bv Prussia. .-\nd, above all, 
be had to regulate contraband and to meet the 
slcrii protests of the German represcntati\ es in 
London wlieii Bntish merchants went on supphmg 
France with what her enemy considered were the 
munitions of war. 

It is interesting to note that Graiualle succeeded m 
xcuring the a,sscnt of Prussia and France to new 
arrangeincnts, ensuring with still greater certainty 
the neutrality of Belgium. As we ha\c alrcaiK' scrii, 
the movement of Frcndi troojis to the gave 
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his arm, JI, Nigra led her companion, Madmne 
Lebreton, who alone of all the ladies of the court was 
to shore her flight. The little party hastened through 
the galleries of the Tuileries which overlooked the 
Seine and passed into the galleries of the Louvre. 
They emerged on the street ■which was throjiged with 
people. It was necessary to \\-ait ^vhllo a troop of 
noisy demonstrators poured through the arched 
passage which leads from the inner court of the 
Louvre to the street. M. Nigra told in after days that 
while standing here he offered hi^ ann to the weary 
Empress. .fVs the uproarious band jxissed by shout* 
ing, " A has I’Esp^ignolc 1 ” Vive la Republique 1 " 
Nigra asked her if she felt afraid. “Not at aJJ," 
was the reply. " you are holding iny arm ; do you 
feel me tremble ? ” 

After many adventures wJiich I have no sjxice to 
describe, the ex-Empress was able to crosi the 
Channel in an Englisfi gentleman's yacht. At 
Hastings she met her son, and on the .15th of Sei>" 
teniber they reached Clusleliurst, The conuiieiit 
of Earl Granville, at that time Ifnthh horeifin 
Minister, was, “ Her misfortune i.>* great, although it 
is much owing to herself ; .Mexico, Rome, war witfi 
Prussia. ” 

Wien Granville had become Foreign .Minister in 
June 1870, he said that not a cloud obstund the 
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prospect of European peace ; yet a fortnight later 
France and Prussia were at war, and Granville was 
faced ■with a supremely difficult task. He had to 
keep his country strictly neutral, for it was decided 
that the quarrel uas none of our business ; and it 
was not easy to prevent all appearance of favour 
being shown to one or other of the combatants, for 
each thinking man and \voman in the country had 
preferences and individual hopes of the issue, while 
the general feeling in Britain was in favour of the 
Prussians. Granville had also to stand by the 
arrangement already described under which Belgium 
was to be inviolable, preser\'ed from the awful curse 
of being made the battle-ground of her great neigh- 
bours. He had the thankless task of offering his 
services as mediator and the mortification of having 
those services refused by Prussia. And, above all, 
he had to regulate contraband and to meet the 
stern protests of the German representatives in 
London when Bntish merchants went on supplying 
France with what her enemy considered were the 
munitions of w'ar. 

It is interesting to note that Gran\'ille succeeded in 
securing the assent of Prussia and France to new 
arrangements, ensuring with still greater certainty 
the neutrality of Belgium. As we have alreai^^en,- 
the movement of French troops to the^e^ gave 
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Gcnnany o« this occaiioJi tio clioice jw to tlic pn^ix' 
locality in which her annies \(.'ero to pierce the French 
frontier. 


RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE 

As I write tliCM? woriL>, the streets of London aw 
full ol uew'sjujier pt»sters announcing’ the piogii:>'* 
of naval opera tiotis in the DartUnelles* where a 
llntish sfjiwdron .insisted bv French warships i-* 
forcing tU way. step by step, through thn luriow’ 
strait whicJi leads into the N-a of ihinnora. The 
object of thi-s stern work is to bring Coiistautinople, 
the c.lp(tal of Turkev, under the guns of iJie al!i»d 
fleets of lirtfaiM and bVance . biif. ii[>.uf from ihi**, 
to a reader of history the most niteiesting j>i>mt in 
this morning's news is ciuiveyed in this scntejKe 
from The Ttnus “ \VV are glad to sie th.if a Kli’O.m 
armed crui.ser h.cs j«/metl theallRi, for it isiiin*^*fai)t 
that in these ojR-ratioiis Russia should Is’ npw* 
sented ■’ 

I call sour sjKtuI atttiition to tins inlirolmg 
sentence, fxeaUiC thnty'fjvc Star* ago a Ihltnh 
tf<-tt sailed up the DardnielJes, j>4it the fla n ffKi.dU* 
forts wi.ldi xe are now Difnbafdu.g v# heltUy. lo 
’j^'rwd-itc vitinHy of Comtanlinople, n'<< *•» 
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fight for Russia against the Turks, but to menace 
Russia on behalf of the Turks. For many people 
in England at that time were determined to keep 
Russia out of Constantinople in the interests of the 
British Empire, of Egypt, and of India. IVhatever 
happened, they said, the designs, or supposed 
designs, of Russia in that quarter of the world were 
to be very definitely checked. Now let us follow 
the chief events which led up to this situation. 
This means that we must learn something about 
anotlier conflict, the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 

It was about tins time that people in our country 
were beginning to take real interest m the Bntish 
Empire, and especially in India, \vhere on the 1st 
of January 1877 Queen Victoria had been proclaimed 
Empress. The Suez Canal had been opened in 1870, 
and British merchants were proving its commercial 
value and profiting from it m a way which lew of 
them deserv'cd ; for you will remember that the 
Canal was cut ^v•ithout much encouragement from 
them or from the British Government. 

You will remember also that the Suez Canal 
was in Egyptian tenitoiy", and that the ruler of 
Egypt was the vassal of the Sultan of Turkey. One 
day he sent a telegram to London offering for sale 
a large number of shares in the Canal, which repre- 
sented about half its value. The British Pnme 
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Wlicn the negotiations were going on before the 
war broke out, the British Government and people 
were inclined to support the Turks in order to prevent 
the advance of Russia through the Balkan Peninsula ; 
and this m spite of the cruelties of the Sultan’s 
soldiers towards Christians in the states under his 
control. Then a rising broke out among the 
Bulgarians, and the Sultan suppressed it \\ ith such 
Iiorriblc cruelty that the anger of Britain was roused, 
and the Prime Minister was forced to declare tliat 
in the fight between Russia and Turkey, which 
seemed to be inerntablc, we should do no more than 
defend our omi interests. 

The light began, and it was sternly contested, 
the military operations being confined to the casteni 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, during which the 
annies of the Tsar advanced from the Low cr Danube 
to the neighbourhood of Constantinople. The Turks 
made a much more determined stand than had been 
cxpc'Ctcd, lor their army was well cquipjicd witli 
Knipp guns, and of the bravery of the individual 
Turkish soldier there has never been any question. 
The Russians were held at Plevna during the whole 
of the autumn, wlicrc Osman Pasha made a desjicrate 
resistance with qo.ooo men, ha%*ing recognised the 
strategical importance of tlic place in the defence 
of Constantinople. He raised strong cntrendimcnts, 
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and after a fierce attack the Russians were forced 
to fall back with a loss of 3000 men. 

Another attack was repulsed with still heavier 
losses. After this the position of the Turkisli com- 
mander was blockaded, and tliougli they held out 
until the loth of November, the defenders of Plevna 
were finally starvxd into surrender. Meanwhile the 
war was being vigorously conducted by the Rui>siaib 
in Asia Minor, and only a week after the fall of 
Plevna they captured the famous fortress of Kar>, 
The attackers of this strong position showed the 
utmost bravery and took 17,000 jmsoners, as well 
as 300 guns. 

Tlie Russians were now’ nia.sters of Bulgaria and 
swept over tile Balkans at midwinter, outllanked 
and twice defeated the Turks, and then entend 
Adrianople. 'fliereupon the Turks asked for a 
truce, for Serbia and .Montenegro li.id declar<d 
their independence, and (jreete wa.s making a 
lesperate effort to e.xtend her territorv. The w.ir, 
iierefore, came t«) an end bv the treaty of S‘ni 
itefano. The Sultan wa'> to fcirfeit .1 large Itriitory 
a Asia as well a.s a {xjftton of the Umiilje iklta 
diich had been given up by Ru-s'.u after thtf 
’rimean War. Turkey in hurr^jro was to be divid»d 
ito a number of M'parate statts, of which RuinaiaJ, 
erbu, aial Montenegro were to Ixj indejK.{itIt;nt cf 
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lie Sultan, Bulgaria was to have its own ruler, 
(ut.to remain tributary to Turkey. 

Tlicn the Britisli Government, suspicious of 
Jussia’s success, informed the Tsar thaj the terms 
>f the treaty must be approved at a conference of 
ill the Powers of Europe ; and ^^hcn no notice was 
;a]ien of this intimation a licet was sent into the 
3 ardai\cllcs, the British rcscr\'es were called out, 
ind Indian troops were ordered west. Russia then 
:onsentcd to submit the tenns of lier treaty to 
Ihc Powers, and the famous Congress of Berlin 
aws held under the presidency of Bismarck, the 
British representatives being Disraeli, who liad been 
created Lord Beaconsfield, nd Lord Salisbury, 
afterwards Prime Minister. 

At tliis meeting it was aiTa*'ged tliat Russia 
should keep her own conquests, but other Powers 
which had taken no direct part m tlu unr obtained 
slices of Turkey for thcinicJ^'cs. Bosnia was given 
to Austria, Greece obtained Tliessaly, . d Bntain 
look Cyiirus. The last-named temtory’ was given 
up by the Sultan in return for a guara tee that the 
Rusuans avert* not to be allowed ’ > attack bis 
dominions in iWa, while, in oidcr to nv ke tlic bargain 
more acceptable to the British people he undertook 
to introduce certain refonns under w.iidi life aaould 
be better worth living by his Christian subjects. 
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In the process of putting douTi this revolt a 
combined British and French, fleet appeared off 
Alexandria in May 1882, but the French ships with- 
drew and the city was bombarded by the British 
alone. Wlien the city had been occupied by our 
troops, Sir Garnet Wolseley marched fcland and 
won a complete victory over Arabi Pasha at Tel- 
el-Kebir on the 13th of September. The leader of 
the rebellion was degraded by the Sultan and wns 
sent as an exile to Ceylon. 

Mark carefully that our troops w’ere nominally 
supporting the authority of the Sultan of Turkey; 
that France did not wish to strengthen that authority 
in Egypt ; and that many people in Egypt regarded 
Arabi Pasha as a patriot who was fighting for the 
freedom of his own country. The British attitude 
was that Egj'pt was really in a state of anarchy, 
and that for the moment the only practical course 
Was to restore order by force of arms. This W'as 
done, with the result that Britain became the chief 
power in Egypt. 

Sleanwhile important events had been taking 
place in the Sudan, ^vhicll lies to the south of Egypt, 
and which contained large numbers of Mobammedans 
who acknowledged the Khedive of Egj-pt as tlieir 
ruler, though his authority was not a very real 
thing. In this country there appeared a certain 
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some while for their final instructions, and so Gordon 
went off on his last mission/' * 

As soon as Gordon had taken up Ins duties lie 
formed the opinion that the Sudan should not be 
entirely abandoned, and recommended the Bntish 
Government to "smash the Mahdi," a task which 
they were unwilling to attempt. Meanwhile Gordon 
hurried away the wives and children of the soldiers 
at Khartum, but considered it a point of honour 
not to leave the place himself until the men at the 
farthest garrison at Sennar had been brought away. 
He was urged to come home while there was time, 
but be replied to Cairo, '* \\ ere the road open the 
people here would not let me go. Leai'c Sennar 
to its fate I I would sooner die ! ’’ 

ilcanwhllc the Arab denasheS were advancing 
upon Berber, which they seized, and then they 
surrounded Khartum : and now* the problem before 
the British autlioritics was how to relieve Gordon. 
Lord Wolseley w*ent out at the head of a relieving 
force and sent forward Colonel Stewart with a desert 
column, who defeated the dervishes at Abu Klca on 
the 22nd of January. Pushing rapidly forward the 
column came within sight of Khartum on the 28th 
of January, but it arrived too late. The city had 
fallen two days before and Gordon was dead. 

^ Tk4 &f Honour CT. Nelsoa & Soos), ^ 
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his face, was dragged down the stairs, many stabbed 
him wth their spears, and his head was cut off and 
sent to tlie Jlahdi." 

A little later the llahdi w*as poisoned, but his 
followers rallied under the Khalifa Abdullah, who 
became a pest to the Sudan until, in 1896, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, who had been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Egyptian army, advanced into the 
fertile province of Dongola and won it back for the 
Khedive. Again the Khahfa proved troublesome, 
holding Abu Hamed, which it was intended to make 
the terminus of the military railway from the north. 
He was expelled from his position in this quarter, 
and Berber was also captured, but the dervishes 
concentrated upon the banks of the River Atbara, 
where they were defeated. They retired upon 
Omdurman, the capital of the Khahfa, but here 
again Kitchener defeated tliem and then entered 
Khartum. 

The tomb of the Mahdi was demolished and a 
memorial service was held on the spot where Gordon 
fell, in memory of a man who " at all times and 
everyivhere gave his strength to the weak, his sub- 
stance to the poor, his sympathy to the suffering, his 
heart to God.”* Even yet, however, the Khalifa and 

• rrom tlie iflstnption on the Gordon monument in Trafalgar Square, 
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his roving bands were the pest of the Sudan, but he 
\%-as Dvcntuaily brought to ba}' by Colonel ^\lngate, 
who aftcnv'ards became Sirdar or Commander-in- 
chief of the Eg^-ptian army. A battle took place 
near El Gedid, where the Khalifa came to liis end 
like a brave man. 

. '* When the den-ishes failed to outflank the 
Egyptians and began to run before the terrible fire', 
the Khalifa called to his emirs and said, ‘ I am not 
going away, I shall die here. I call on you to stay 
by me and let us (he together.’ They agreed, and 
the emirs and bodyguard remained in front of thdr 
master and all died together. The Khalifa took 
his sheepskin, sat down on it, and calmly awaited 
the end, which was not long in coming. . . • later 
in the day, by order of Colonel Wingate, they were 
buried where they fell by their own people with 
proper ceremonial. They lie in a beautiful spot, 
near a large sheet of \vater, surrounded by trees, 
and not so very far (some fortj' miles) from Abba 
Island, the cradle of l\ralidrsni,” 

After that time the British power grew' stronger 
and stronger in Eg>'pt, where we were given a free 
hand by France in return for ginng up certain 
claims in ilorocco, which the French Government 
wished to develop for themselves. Tlie next great 
step in our relations ^vith Eg}!?* taken during 
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the great war mth Germany ; for when Turkey 
joined Germany, Egypt was declared a British pro- 
tectorate under a new ruler, who was given the title 
which is rendered in English as Sultan. 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN 

In the record of continual quarrels and conflicting 
interests which make up the history of Europe, the 
United States has little part. She was engaged in 
her own continental affairs, growing and developing, 
acquiring enormous 'Svealth by means of her great 
natural resources, and determined to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine, which I have already mentioned. 
There was to be no repetition of European blood- 
shed on the American continent if she could help it, 
and her people were, on the whole, by no means 
desirous, of extending their territories in lands 
beyond the American seaboard. But the time 
came when circumstances forced this great country 
not only to go to war with a European state, 
but also to embark upon a career of colonial 
expansion. 

In February 1895 an insurrection broke out in 
the large West Indian island of Cuba, which was 
under the rule of Spain. Tlie Government of that 
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cotuilry tMjk stcjs to sup^ifcbS the rising against 
ilA autlionty. and uiicn the fighting began the 
UuritMf Statr> a^^nmctJ an attitude of strict neutrality. 
lUit the lot <if the neutnvi nation is often as bad as, 
.ind sometimes worse than, that of a belligerent, 
aiul as time went on it nas dear that American 
traders and investors were going to suffer very 
severely ; fur there woi, a great deal of their money 
locked up in Cuban rmnes and plantations, which 
were, of course, idle during the conflict, .Moreover, 
the Aiiiencan jK-opIc were greatly displeased at a 
warlike couthet taking place in their “backj-ard,” 
one W'hich seemed to promise to be endless, for the 
efforts of Sj>ain to suppress the rebellion had little 
or no result, Tlie rum of the island seemed to be 
assured, and the feeling in the United States might 
be bluntly expressed as follows : “ If you Spaniards 
cannot stop this quarrel, it is time that jou gave up 
your rights as rulers of the island anyway." 

President JIcKinley put the matter before the 
Spanish Government, which promised reforms to 
the insurgents. Meanwliile the U.S.S. Maififi was 
sent to Havana on a friendly \*isit in consequence 
of news having reached W^asliington that Americans 
were in danger owing to the unsettled state of the 
island. On the evening of i5tli February iSgS 
(tiie iiisurrcctiou had dragged on for tliree years) 
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the battleship was blown up, with the loss of 266 
of her crew. Spanish officials helped to rescue the 
survivors and paid due honours to the dead, but 
the feelings of the people of the United States, as 
well as their suspicions, had been aroused, and an 
investigation was ordered which resulted in the 
publication of a report to the effect that the explosion 
was due to a mine laid in the harbour. A separate 
Spanish report claimed that it was caused by the 
firing of the ship’s magazine by some interior 
agency. 

A few montlis later President JIcKinley declared 
that the conditions existmg in Cuba could no longer 
be endured. Tlie American consul at Havana 
and all the American residents set out for home. 
Congress announced that “ the people of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be free and independent," and 
demanded that Spain should give up her sovereign 
rights in the island. The Spanish mimster asked 
for his passports, and, on 22nd April, President 
McKinley declared a blockade of the greater part 
of the Cuban coast. But the two combatants agreed 
to a gentlemanly fight, giMng time for each other's 
ships to seek a place of safety. In this quarrel 
the feeling in Great Britain was strongly in favour 
of the United States, but the other European Powers 
held Uiat slic had no right to intervene between 
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Spain and Cuba, and were especially angry at the 
order to American officers to supply the Cuban 
insurgents with amis and ammunition. 

Tile fight was to be for the most part conducted 
on the sea, and Commodore Dewey was sent to 
capture or destroy the Spanish fieet in the %Yaters 
near the Philippine Islands, off south-eastern Asia, 
which belonged to Spain. On ist ^May he attached 
the Spaniards in ^lanila Bay, and sank or burnt 
their fleet, with small loss to his o^vn force. A few 
months later Manila was captured by a combined 
naval and military expedition. 

Meanwhile the Spanish squadron, under Admiral 
Cervera, was blockaded by the Americans in the 
harbour of Santiago de Cuba, and the island was 
invaded by an American force. The SpanisJi licet 
attempted to escape, but w’as caught and destroyed, 
while about a fortnight later Santiago fell. Near 
the end of July the Spanish Government asked for 
peace, offering to give up sovereign rigiits in Cuba. 
But the United States now wanted more than tliis. 
She asked that Spain sliould also give up other 
smaller islands in the West Indies, including Porto 
Rico, and allow her to keep Manila until the future 
government of the PJiih'ppines had been decided upon. 
Tliese negotiations were going on just about four 
hundred years after the discovery of America by 
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a nation, even a very peaceful nation like the United 
States, has once cotTitniUed itself to a fight, it loves 
a leader who hits hard and hits quickly, pro\'ided 
that he hits ” above the belt '' , and in Dewey 
these fighting qualities were seen at their best. 
The fight in Manila Bay was hailed at the time 
as “ one ol the world's greatest na\'al \nctories " 
by the newspapers, and one of their correspondents 
sought out Deu'ey to find out ^\hat he said on the 
memorable mormng when he began the battle. 

" I can't for the life of me remember,” said the 
admiral, " I was so busy, you know', that I paid no 
attention to anything e.\cept the fleet.” 

The journalist begged him to try to recall some 
cquh’alent of “ England expects,” and Dewey called 
a junior officer to him. ” Mr. Scott,” he said, 
“ can you tliink of anything I said during the 
fighting?" "I hope you will excuse me from 
repeating it." said the young man. "Go on, Mr. 
Scott," said Dewey, " 1 will thank you for doing so.” 

Tins w'as equn-alcnt to an order, but when the 
admiral heard what he had said about tlic Ballimore, 
which was getting out of its course, he looked across 
the bay with a far-away look in lus eyes, and said, 
" Let’s look at the signal book for that morning. 
Tliat will tell what I said." 

Tile book was brought, and the jounialist was 
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Liifi] Kitchffiff gratliuilv’ rir>tari'd tirdtr in the 
Coutilry, aiiU tv^widence 111 the nunds oi the faur^hffi 
in the gutiU intentions as the stren^jth of the 

Ouvenuiicnt whicii tie reprt-seiiteii so weii. 

Front a nuljtary point of view, the btrtiggtc can 
be centred round the buttle at Paardcber^f, which 
^Jook ptace on ib'th Februarj* m the year 1900, 

, is about half-way through the course of the 
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».»r. tiuci event ai our centre, let Us see 

^vluit leil up to It and wluit followed it. Tlutec of 
my feadets wlui axe intexi-sltd in weapons of xvar 
lUifCht to xeinrnjU'r that it was m this South xVfrican 
Contest tfi^it the new rifle, with a range of 500 to 
loot! yar<L» and fired with smokeless powder, was 
put to a practical ti-st on a large scale, and tliat 
the f-X|)erts Were also able to try certain iiiipro\c- 
xnents in artilJerX' , for these are the things that 
tiutter to fruhtar>‘ men. 

Ulien the war broke out m October it was decided 
tliat only one army coryis should be sent out to 
South Afncj. under Sir Keilvcrs BuIIcr. who remarked 
to a friend on leaving Southampton, “ Tliis little 
war will be over bj- Chnstnias.” But when this 
festival caine^ British forces were locked up by the 
Boers in Mafeking, Kimberley, and Ladysmith ; and 
the whole of the northern part of Cape Colony was 
in the liands of the enemy, who had defeated Gatacre 
at Stonnberg, Methuen at Magersfontein, and BulJer 
at Coicnso. Tlic British Government had awakened 
to the gra\’ity of the situation, and Lord Roberts 
was on his w‘ay to Soutli Africa, while Lord Kitchener 
had been called from his post in Egypt to help the 
veteran field-marshal in his work. 

- TJie British had learnt their lesson and the Boets 
had profited from their mistakes, but the %vork was 
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now undertaken in real earnest with the best men of 
the " scientific ” amiy at tlic head of affairs. Roberts’ 
plan was to relieve ICimberloy by a senes of out- 
flanking movements, and in order to make Ins force 
independent of the raihvay, wliicli the Boers were 
closely nutcliing, he organised, with the help of 
Ivitchener, a ivagon-tram for transport and supply ; 
and he had under General French a division of 
cavalry, mounted riflemen, and horse artillery that 
could move about as readily as the Boers themselves. 

In about a fortnight's tune French was in 
Kimberley, haMiig ndden round Cronje's position 
at ilagersfontein. The Boer general decided to 
mardi on Bloemfontein, but was brought up and 
forced to make a stand at Paardeberg, on the Modder 
River. This was Kitchener's first battl^ in South 
Africa. The fight was sternly contested, and at 
first sight seemed to end 111 failure for our men ; but 
it was really the turning-point in the war and the 
beginning of the end. though the end was destined 
to be long deferred. At the close of the day both 
sides were utterly exhausted, and while they were 
resting Lord Roberts arri\ed in the early dawm, 
and putting aside Kitchener's wish for another 
attack, he gave orders for a close investment of the 
Boer position. Cronje held out for a week and 
then surrendered, 
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and announced its annexation on 28th May, on 
which day Joubert died. Jleanwliile the far-away 
little frontier tou-n of Maieking was holding and 
keeping busy a considerable force of besieging Boers, 
and had done so for several months to the admira- 
tion of the whole of the Empire. Baden Powell 
sent Lord Roberts a message to the effect that his 
food-supplies would be exhausted by 17th Way. 
The Coinmander-in-Chief replied that he should be 
relieved by that date, and relieved he was. 

A little later. President Kruger left Pretoria en 
route for the East Coast. On the very next day 
Roberts entered Johannesburg to find the gold- 
nunes uninjured, and in less than a week he marched 
into Pretoria at the head of 25,000 men. The next 
step was to move eastward against Botha, who 
retreated, was pressed towards the Portuguese 
frontier by Bullcr working up from Natal, and 
was finally defeated. The Transvaal was formally 
annexed, Kruger left the country for Europe, and 
Lord Roberts left for home, leaving the last stage of 
the war in the hands of Lord Kitchener. 

Then began the guerilla warfare in which Be Wet, 
Botha, and Delarey distinguished themselves, cleverly 
evading all efforts to capture them, and holding out 
gallantly in the vain hope of preventing the absorp- 
tion of the two Boer republics in the British Empire. 
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At first Kitcliener's plan was to star.'e out the Boer 
“ commandos," and having gathered non<ombQta/its 
into certain " concentration camps," he practically 
turned the two Boer states into a \nlderness. Tliis 
plan did not prove successful, and he 2iext tried a 
system of blockhouses, dividing by means of lines 
of these buildings the whole country into sections, 
^vhich were swept in turn by the British troops. 

Huge captures of men, wagons, guns, and stores 
were now made, and before long it became evident 
tliat the Boer resistance iv’as dra^ving near to an 
end through a process of exliaustion. On 23rd 
March 1902, several of the Boer leaders came to 
Jliddleburg station and asked to be sent to Pretoria 
to discuss terms of peace witli Lord Kitchener. 
After a time these men returned to the leaders of 
the commandos still in tfie field to get their consent 
to end the war. The leaders in council decided to 
discuss terms of surrender, and after a fortniglit of 
negotiations the Treaty of Verecniging was signed. 

The burghers were required to lay down their 
arms and to swear allegiance to King Edward Vil. 

In return they were promised their jiersotial liberty 
and the restoration of their property. Their language 
was to be allowed in scfiools and law-courts, self* 
government was to be granted as soon as jiracticable, 
and a gift of money was to be nade to the farmers 
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to liclp tlicm to start tlicir work again. The re- 
settlement of the farmers was carried out with 
speed, and in atM)Ut seven months most of them 
were i)eaccfuHy at work once more. On the eighth 
aimiv'crsarj' of the Peace of Vereeniging, the ■v'arious 
states ^^•ere formaJJy joined for purposes of govern- 
ment to form the Union 0/ South Africa. ; and the 
first Union Parliament was opened by the Duke of 
Connaught on 4th December. The Prime Minister 
and Minister of Agnciilture in the hrst Union 
Government \\'as Louis Botha, who had fought so 
doggedly on the side of the Boers, 

Writing some little time before these great e^’ents, 
Olive Schreiner, the South African novelist, gave 
her view of the kind of leader required in South 
Africa under the peculiar and difficult conditions 
which exist in that country. " He must be a man/' 
she wrote, " able to understand, and understanding, 
to sympathise tvith all sections of our people; lie 
trill value the diverse virtues of our tivo great white 
races and seek to Jiarmonise them ; be will under- 
stand the really colossal difficulties which a white 
race has to face in dealing trith a labouring class 
which is severed from it by colour ; he tviir realise . 
to the full the difficulties the dark man faces when, 
his old ideals and order of life suddenly uprooted, 
he is thrown face to face \rith a foreign civilisation. 
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which he must grasp and rise to, or under which he 
must sink ; and the leader mil seek b\' every means 
in his power to help him to bridge tlie transition 
•without losing his native virtues. 

" At all costs to himself, this leader will persist 
in holding up before us the ideal, by which he is 
himself dominated, of a great Soutli Africa in which 
each element of our population shall subserve the 
interests of others as well as its own , till from this 
sense of mutual service and from that passionate 
love of our country which is common to all South 
Africans, shall grow up the wide and deep South 
African feeling that alone can transform us into a 
great nation. In spite of many mistakes and many 
failures, and the sorrow which walks beside all who 
strikeout new paths for the feet of men, such a man 
would form the true centre of our national life,” 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN 

We are so apt to think of Iiistory as a record of the 
doings of the •white races, and espeaahy of their 
gaining mastery over other races, that it comes to 
us as a surprise to rind Japan entering the modem 
world and making her power felt very hea\Tly by 
a great European country,. 
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In tfic year 1S9X it \\-as announced to the world 
that Russia intended to build a raiJwuy across 
Southern Siberia, witli a terminus on the Pacific 
Coast in open water. Tins Siberian Railway u-as 
to be a military line, and the announcement of its 
originators caused great trouble in Japan, where it 
was felt that the scheme was aimed at gaining for 
Russia the mastery of the Far East. Now Japan 
had just been rather rudely awakened, chiefly by 
European traders, from a long and comfortable and 
picturesque sleep, and had been, as it were, dragged 
unwillingly into the bustle of the modem world. 

But liaWng been a^\*akened in this manner, 
Japan had shown signs of taking a very’ finn 
stand in her dealings nith the ^Vestem irorid. If 
she was to share her life uith the new nations, she 
intended it to be a life of independence and self- 
respect ; and in the face of this announcement of 
Russia she uns sternly, desperately resol v’ed not to 
be dominated. Two could play at tlie game of war, 
and she had set herself to Icam all that could be 
learnt of the militaiy^ and na\’al methods of Europe, 
grafting this up-to-date knowledge upon a national 
character for steady heroism which prefers to die 
fighting and chooses suicide to surrender. This 
character she did not gain from Europe. 

The building of the railuuy «as begun, and the 
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Tsarevich of Russia, afterwards Nicholas II., made 
a journey to the Far East to cut tlie first sod on the 
Pacific side, at Vladivostok. He travelled sea 
Avith an imposing escort of six Russian warships, 
one of w'hicli was named in Russian after Manchuna, 
the Chinese province, afterAvards seized in order to 
carry a branch o£ the line to Port Arthur 011 the 
Liao-Tong Peninsula ; the other was named after 
Korea, the kingdom to the east of tlie YelloAv Sea, 
Avhich was evidently marked out also in the Russian 
plans, 

Tlie squadron reached the shores of Japan, and 
Avhile the royal party was visiting some of the show 
places of that beautiful counfrJ^ the Tsarevich Avas 
suddenly attacked by a Japanese, who slightly 
Avoundcd him uith a sword before he could be 
disarmed. The attack was unfortunate and wrong, 
and the offender was duly punished, but the incident 
shoAA's the state of feeling in the country concerning 
the supposed designs of Russia in tlie Far East. It 
was, of course, the old story of Russia’s desperate 
search for an ice-free port, for \^adivostok is closed 
by the ice for a portion of the year, and the sea 
terminus of the Siberian Railway at Port Artliur 
offered all that could be desired in this respect. 

As the building of the railAvuy went on Russia 
did ail she could to secure a footing in the Chinese 
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province of ilanchuria, while fapan tried in every 
way to secure a powerful interest in Korea where 
she was determined not to allow tiio Russians to 
establish themselves. A glance at the map uill 
show you tliat Korea was thus being converted into 
a kind of “ buffer -state,” a Far-Eastern Belgium 
if you wall, between Russia in JIanchuria and Japan 
in her island kingdom. It was clear to all careful 
observers that a struggle was impending. 

At last, in 1904, wljen tJie nuJway had been com- 
pleted, Japan made a definite offer not to interfere 
in the affairs of Manclmria pronded that Rn.'^^ia 
gave her a free hand in Korea. Tlie early answer 
to this message for ^vhich Japan asked was not 
received, and the Einjx;ror gave orders for mobilisa- 
tion. Europe inigiit smile at the daring of the 
little nation, but the Japanese knew that the fight 
would be fought out m their own neigh bourhwxl 
where they had every advantage in shif/s amJ men ; 
and in any case they were detennmed, come what 
might, to end a menace which had cmbittcrLd thtir 
national life for so many years. 

Port Arthur liad once before been taken from 
China by the Japanese, but they Ijad been forced 
to give it up by Russia, Cenrnany, and Frana\ and 
the recapture of this place wus made tlje first and 
foremost object of the struggle. By this inrans 
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Japan would secure the freedom of the sea which 
was necessary for ultimate victory. 

'Seoul, the capital of Korea, was occupied by 
Japanese troops, and Admiral Togo engaged the 
Russian fleet off Port Arthur, disabling four of the 
ships, while his colleague. Uriu, accounted for two 
more enemy battleships m the Yellow Sea, Thus 
at the outset of the war Japan secured the freedom 
of the sea, and was enabled to send transports with 
men who would otherwise have been obliged to 
make long marches by land. In about six weeks 
the Japanese army uns firmly established near the 
Yalu River, which divides Korea from Manchuria. 
The Russian fleet began to make excursions from 
Port Arthur, but one of the chief battleships, with 
Admiral Slakaroff on board, was blown up by a 
mine, with the loss of six hundred lives. 

The Russian general, Kuropatkin, concentrated 
his army at Liaoyang, sending out forces to delay 
the enemy's advance ; but on the ist of May the 
Japanese general, Kuroki, won a deasive victory 
near the Yalu and so cleared the way for the invasion 
of Manchuria. Meanwhile Togo had blocked op 
the entrance to Port Arthur harbour except for 
small craft, thus enabling the Japanese to disembark 
forces on the coast of Manchuria. In a fortnight 
Port Arthur was completely cut off from direct 
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communication with the outside world, and a littl 
later the Japanese were ready to make direct attack 
upon their chief objective, while they also preparw 
to push back the Russians along tlie railway, whicl 
was steadily pouring in reinforcements from th( 
West. Again and yet again the Russians were 
driven back. 

Then General Nogi made energetic attacks upon 
the defenders of Port Arthur, and the Russian fleet 
was ordered to break out and try to reach Vladi- 
vostok. In obedience to this desperate command, 
six battleships and four cruisers got clear avi^ay, 
but only to be met by Togo’s main squadron and 
utterly defeated. An attack was now made which 
^vas bravely resisted, ^vhile the Joss of life on both 
sides was enormous. For the moment the Japanese 
ivere checked and settled dcivn to spade work before 
the strong defences. Then began the nine days’ 
struggle which is knonn in history as the Battle of 
Liaoyang, the leaders being Kuropatkin and Oyama. 
The tight ^v'as stern, the slaughter colossal, and 
though victory was at last achieved by the Japanese 
it was won at a terrible price. Tliere uus another 
fearful ten days’ struggle foIlo^\ed by a pause to 
gather breath. 

Meanwhile Britain came very near to being dragged 
into the war. One night in' October a portion of 
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the Russian fleet in crossing the North Sea, on the 
way to the Far East, passed tlirough a group of 
Hull fishing boats engaged in their work on the 
Dogger Bank. The battleships opened fire upon 
these boats, sinking one of them, killing two and 
wounding eighteen fishermen. The explanation 
given by the Russians w'as that their ships were 
attacked by Japanese torpedo boats concealed 
among the fishing fleet, but it was w ith some difficulty 
that the Government restrained the anger of the 
British people. War was. however, avoided, and 
the struggle m the Far East went on, the Japanese 
replying to the sailing of the Baltic fleet by more 
despetate attacks on Port Arthur. After two 
months of hard work General Stoessel sent a flag 
of truce to the Japanese commander without the 
knowledge of his council of war, with which he 
was in disagreement. Thus Port Arthur fell for a 
second time into the hands of the Japanese. But 
the work was not yet done, and a great battle was 
fought round JIukden. lasting for a whole fortnight 
and ending in a victory for the Japanese bought 
again at a tremendous price. 

It only remained to account for the Baltic Fleet 
which had been resting for a while at Madagascar 
and entered the China Sea in the first week of May. 
The squadron was met by Togo in the Straits of 
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Tsushima. Here is a historian's short description 
of Japan's Trafalgar ; 

“ The battle began about 2 p.M. to the east of 
the island of Tsushima, the Japanese engaging the 
enemy at 7000 yards,^ a range at ^vhich the superior 
training of their gunners enabled them to make the 
most of their weapons. By steaming across the 
Russian fleet so as to bring every possible gun to 
bear, the Japanese developed a crushing fire, while 
that of the Russians was comparati^'ely ineffective. 

" In less than three-quarters of an hour the 
battleships leading the two main Russian columns * 
were out of action and Rozhdestvensky was severely 
wounded. By nightfall, every attempt of the 
Russian ships to break through to the north had 
been frustrated, and all cohesion in the fleet had btrn 
destroyed. During the night the Jajxinese torjK-do 
boats continued the work which the hca\'y cannon 
had begun, and on May 38 a general chase of 
the flying enemy completed the work of destruc- 
tion." It was this \ictory wliich really ended the 
war, seeing that on land there was a state of things 
which might be descnbed as a stalemate, for, in spite 
of Japanese successes, Russia was not beaten. But 
the Russian people were tired of the uar, while 
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the Age of Science ^vhen search was made into all 
branches of knowledge, and the results were used in 
such a \vay that ordinary life was completely changed. 

One of the most remarkable changes was the 
advance in the knowledge of the power of that 
strange force which ^Yc call electricity, and the use 
made of this new knowledge in lighting, traction, 
the telegraph, and the telephone. This alone has 
caused a complete revolution in modern life, whde 
the use of \rireless telegraphy has brought together 
the very ends of the earth ; and the electrical 
scientist promises still more wonders in the near 
future, thougli he has done so much that we have 
ceased to be astonished at anything which may be 
announced. 

The chemist also has been very busy, with results 
which are felt in many departments of modem life. 
One of these is agriculture, and the scientist in his 
-laboratory has taught the farmer in the field how 
to make the best of bis land and get every possible 
ounce of sustenance out of jt. The botanist, too, has 
come to the help of the planter, and the scientific 
study of a single product like the cocoa-nut, to 
take only one example, has opened out new sources 
of food- supply which were undreamt of twenty 
years ago. Another way in which the chemist has 
helped the workers is in the production of * 
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the following two extracts m proof of this last 
assertion : 

Extract from General Baker's Telegram describing Ms 
Defeat at El-Tcb, February 5, 1884. 

Marched yesterday morning \nth 3 50'' towards Tokar. 
. . . On square being only threatened by small force of 
enemy, certainly less than a thousand strong, Egyptian 
troops threw down their arms and ran, allowing themselves 
to be killed without slightest resistance. More than two 
thousand killed. All material lost. 

Extract from Colonel HoHed-Smiih’s Report, descnbmg 
Ms Victory of Afafit, February 19, 1891. 

The main body of the dervishes were fifty yards from 
our front line and were extending to the right and left to 
envelop the position. The bulk of their force was directed 
against the line occupied by the 12th battalion, their attack 
being pushed home with their usual intrepidity and fearless- 
ness. The troops, however, stood their ground, and did not 
jield one inch throughout the line. 

Now this tvas not tlie first time that Bntish 
officers had trained the troops under them to be 
brave and fearless, but the change wrought m so 
short a time in these Egyptian troops is typical of 
the new spirit in the British army which was deter- 
mined to keep well abreast of the new requirements 
in efficiency ; and the work of the leaders in the 
movement, such men as Roberts, Kitchener, and 
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French, bore fruit in the preliminary test of i 
South African War and tlie later supreme trial 
the war with Germany which began in 1914. T 
splendid work done by the British army in Flandt 
was largely the result of the new spirit which h: 
been fostered by the wisest leaders long before the 
was any thought of fighting. 

The scientific spirit made its presence felt also i 
the Royal Navy, which adopted the latest apphanct 
of the naval engineer and learnt to fight at Ion 
range and under conditions of machinery whid 
would have made the captains of Nelson’s timi 
rub their eyes in astonishment ; and this change wa: 
made without any lessening of the personal braverj 
and resource upon which the result of an action 
must always ultimately depend. 

Of course the application of science to modem 
warfare has made the conditions of fighting so severe 
a strain upon the human nerves that many fighters 
have been literally driven out of their minds by the 
mere sights and sounds of the battle ; and to those 
who have been wounded death has often come as 
a messenger of peace. But we must set against 
this the fact that the science of the doctor and the 
surgeon and the Red Cross nurse has made the lot 
of the wounded infinitely better than it was in the 
time of Florence Nightingale, to whose work a/Ur 
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the Crimean War many of the nursing improvements 
are due. The use of chloroform and other anaes- 
thetics, as well as the antiseptic surgical methods 
with which the name of Lord Lister is associated, 
have been some of the -results of scientific work in 
the medical profession which have been of untold 
value. By the employment of the X-rays, too, the 
surgeon can often shorten the period of pain or 
sometimes prov-e that the use of the knife is not 
necessary. I could go on telling you much more 
about the wonders of modern medicine and surgery 
which have brightened many lives and saved many 
others in times of peace as well as in times of war. 
There is no disease so vile and deadly which our 
heroic doctors do not try not only to heal but to 
prevent ; for one of the finest parts of the work of 
' up-to-date medical men is that which, like inocula- 
tion for typhoid, is preventive in its character. 

It is in this spirit of prevention, too, that the 
modem health officer works m our towns and country 
districts, using the knowledge gained by the scientist 
in the matters of water-supply, hospital work, and 
the prevention of the spread of contagion or infection. 
These officers have also certain very necessary powers 
with regard to the adulteration of food and the 
purity of milk : for wliile, as I have tried to show 
you in this chapter, we owe much to science in our 
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daily Jives, science has also taught certain peopi 
a great many unworthy tricks for enriching them 
selves at the expense of those who purchase thei 
goods. 


THE "CONCERT OF EUROPE’* AND 
THE BALKAN STATES 

The nineteenth century became familiar with the 
expression " the Concert of Europe ’’ ! The term 
was generally taken to mean an agreement among 
the Great Powers of the Continent to restrain the 
constant disorders of the Balkan Peninsula and the 
Eastern Slediterranean. These disorders were due 
to two facts : first, that Mohammedan Turkey kept 
more or less control over certain Christian countries, ' 
namely, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Serbia ; 
second, that though these states were all against 
their “ overlord,” they were equally against one 
another. »It was felt that the continual unrest in 
this quarter of the Continent was a constant menace 
to the peace of Europe and of the world; and the 
efforts of the leading statesmen among the Gieat 
Powers were directed more or less sincerely towards 
the settlement of any quarrels tJjat might ari>e. 
And it is interesting to note that it was a (juarrcl 
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between one of these states, namely Serbia, and 
Austria-Hungary which was the immediate cause 
of the outbreak of war in 1914. 

The Concert had failed to prevent the Cnmean 
War, the Russo-Turkisli \t^ar, and the w-ar between 
Turkey and Greece in 1897, all of which I have 
already dealt with, while the Turkish provance of 
had been badly misruled in spite of the 
agreement of the Powers ; and, as we have seen, this 
province had gradually passed under the control of 
Britain to the exclusion of the other members of the 
Concert, Nor did the Powers find tliemsclves able 
to check the Balkan War which broke out m Sejr- 
tember 1913, and whicli was really the prelude to the 
final break-up of the Concert which came about in 
lOM' Ixt us see what effect this Balkan War had 
ujxin the general fortunes of Europe, and upon the 
Jiosition of the Balkan States, each of which, of 
course, rums at separate and complete independence. 

In the autumn of the year 1908 Bulgana had 
declared her independence of Turkey and was 
recognised by the Powers as a free state under the 
I^i»g of the Bulgarians. These people are of mixed 
race, but arc for the most part Slavs, that is. of tlic 
same race as the Russians who supported them in 
their desire for Irccdoni from Turkey, and trained 
their army to adueve that end. TIic Bulgarian 
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language is also closely allied to that of Russia ai 
is ^vritten in the same characters, which appear vei 
strange to us. In September of 1912 Bulgana, allh 
■svith Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro, conunencf 
war on Turkey, and the result of this struggle, whic 
lasted for about eight months, w'as that Turke 
was forced to give up to the Allies all its Europea 
territory west of a line dra^v^l from Jlidia on th 
Black Sea to Enos on the ^Egean, as well as th 
island of Crete. A glance at the map will sho; 
that this rearrangement left to Turke}' a very smal 
territory in Europe, practically little more than thi 
northern coast region of the Sea of Marmora. 

Having obtained this valuable spoil at the expens< 
of the Sultan, the Allies fell out among themselves 
about the manner of sharing it, and in the summer 
of 1913 war broke out once more. This short 
struggle is known as the Second Balkan War, and 
Rumania also took part m it in an effort to compose 
the differences between the Allies as well as to gain 
iomething for herself. At the end of the six weeks' 
ighting the Treaty of Bukarest was signed between 
Bulgaria, on the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, 
ireece, and Montenegro on the other. By tills ar- 
angement, Bulgaria gained a good slice of territory 
rhich increased her coast on the Black Sea and gave 
er access to the /Egean as well. 
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Greece also extended her territory to the north 
and north-east at the expense of her old master, 
Turkey, and gained in addition tiie large island of 
Crete. Serbia almost doubled her original area, 
the extension of terntory being towards the south. 
But it was a matter for soreness to her that Austna- 
Hungary had m 1908 definitely taken under her 
sovereignty the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the administration of which had been assumed, 
with the consent of the other Great Powers, about 
thirty years before. The people of these provinces 
are mostly Serbians; and the capital of Bosnia is 
Serajevo, a town of about 50,000 inhabitants, lying in 
the south-east corner of this rocky land — a little place 
destined to become very famous in history, as we 
shall see. 

In the war rvith Turkey Serbian troops and leaders 
had greatly distinguished themselves, and the terri- 
tory won towards the south was really gamed by 
hard and skilful fighting. The Serbian arpiy under 
General Stcphanovitch surprised the Turks in the 
mountains of Macedonia, and after a seven hours' 
battle utterly routed them and captured a large 
number of guns as well as other war material. The 
pursuit of the retreating Turks was carried out so 
effecUvely that the Serbians entered Uskub, their 
old historic capital, and the Turks fell back in dis- 
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order upon Monastir, which ^\•as captured later with 
the help of the Bulgarians. All this done in 
about three weeks, and the Turkish flag had now 
disappeared from JIacedonia. In the Second Balkan 
War Serbia had also acquitted herself very creditably 
against Bulgaria. With sucli success to her credit, 
it is not surprising that the Serbs should take fresh 
heart, as a nation, and be very unwilling to submit 
to domination, even by one of the Great Powers of 
Europe. 

Meanwhile Turkey had been unable to send her 
Asiatic troops into Macedonia, chiefly because the 
Greek worships had been able to gain the superiority 
in the /Egean Sea. Only one attempt was made 
by the Turks to engage her fleet when a cruiser 
slipped out of the Dardanelles in a fog, bombarded 
Syra, sank a Greek cruiser, made a few prizes, and , 
escaped to the Red Sea. Then the fleet came out 
in force but was met by the Greek ships, and after 
a four hours’ running fight was driven back into the 
Dardanelles, but in sucii a crippled state that it 
took no further part in the war. 

The interesting little mount ain kiJigdom of 3Iottfe- 
,negro also obtained a good slice of new territory 
as a result of all this fighting. Tiie Montenegrins 
belong to the Slav race, and they were the only people 
of the Balkan Peninsula wliom tiie Turks were 
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never able to conquer, living in small villages 
among inaccessible mountains, they developed into 
a race of sturdv'^ independent vvarriore who aurried 
on a persistent guerilla warfare against the Turks. 
They belong mostly to the Greek Church, and as a 
consequence Russian influence has alwaj3 been 
considerable in this little kingdom. 

\\'e see, then, in these vrars and continual unrest 
an effort on the part of several comparatively small 
states to (i) drive out Turkey and ( 2 ) to realise their 
own separate independence. We also see that, owing 
to ties of race and religion and to help given against 
the Turks, Russia had obtained a great deal of 
influence among the Balkan States, while Austria 
had earned the bitter hatred of Serbia and Monte- 
negro, a hatred based upon difference of race and 
interests ; for it was the ambition of both these small 
kingdoms to obtain an outlet upon the Adriatic Sea, 
and this desire had been thwarted by the definite 
occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovdna by Austria. 

This action on the part of Austria was destined 
;o have world-wide effects, and I have tried to make 
ts importance very clear to you. " ^\^len Austru 
lefinitely annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina,” writes 
. historian, ” the Serbs were in no temper to acquiesce 
[uietly in the inevitable. They protested and 
Tought on themselv’es the anger of Austria, and 
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for many weeks war seemed to be probable. The 
army was hurriedly prepared for the worst ; muni- 
tions were accumulated, and the whole nation 
steeled itself for what would have been, if it had 
come then, a life and death struggle. In this hour 
of peril the modern Serbian army was created, and 
peace, when it was at length assured, was so mani- 
festly provisional that the stimulus continued to 
work.” 

Our next chapter will show why I have dwelt so 
much upon Serbia and her army — upon the fortunes 
of a country about the size of Ireland and wnth an 
army of about 362,000 of all ranks before the out- 
break of the Great War. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE WORLD WAR 
On Sunday the 28th of June 1914, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Austria, 
accompanied by his wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, 
risited the city of Serajevo to inspect the Austrian 
troops. On the way to the parade ground a bomb 
was thrown at the royal motor-car, fell on the hood, 
and was thrown by the Archduke into the street, 
where it exploded, wounding several persons. The 
man who had throum it, a printer from a town in 
Herzegovina, was arrested. 
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The party went on to the To^v*n Hall, and after 
receiving an address of u'eJcome the ArchduJce set 
out on ins drive tli rough the city in spite of efforts 
to dissuade him on the part of the civic authorities 
and liis wafe. In a narrow part of the streets a 
second bomb vvas thrown, which did not explode, 
and the thrower, a Bosnian student, then ran forward 
and fired three shots from a pistol. The Archduke 
was struck in the neck and his wife w-as wounded 
in the body while making an effort to shield her 
husband. The royal pair were taken to a hospital, 
but within an hour both had passed away. 

On the 23rd of July the Austrian Goventment 
presented a Note to Serbia, vvhicfi was regarded as 
the instigator of the outrage, demanding reparation 
and assurances for the future. The Serbian Govern- 
ment was given forty-eight hours to reply, and as 
the demands of Austria were of such a character 
that they threatened the independence of the 
smaller kingdom, Serbia appealed to Russia for 
advice and support. She was advised to accept all 
the Austrian demands except tw'O, and on these 
points to appeal to the Hague tribunal.^ Her reply 

‘ In 1899 an mteniatwinal cow-ention wet at tte Hague in lie Xetttr- 
lands, on the wvitaUon of tbe Tsar of Russu. “to consider means of 
insuruig the general peace of the world and of putting a Iiout^to the 
progressive increase of armaments which weigh upon all nations." The 
result of the meeting was the setting up of a Court of ArbitntuMt W 
which all nations were to have recourse for the settlement of disputes. 
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in these terms was considered nnsatisfactor)* by 
Austria, and on Saturday evening, the 25th of July, 
the Austrian Minister with his staff left Belgrade. 

On tlie following day Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Minister for Foreign Affairs, approached 
Germany, France, and Italy with a view to calling 
a conference in London to mediate in the Aibtro- 
Serbian quarrel. Germany declined, on the ground 
that Russia and Austria were at that munu-nt 
reported to be exciianging views on the matter in 
dispute. Next morning Austria declared war on 
Serbia. Serbian vessels uere seized on the DaiiulH*, 
and in a few liours a bombardment of Belgtado was 
commenced. Belgium ordered a rnobiiisation of her 
army. Germany recalled her Htgli Sea Fleet, and 
in the British fleet, then mobilised for in.'mtt'Uvres 
preparationa were made for anvtlimg which might 
occur. Russia also took the first stejis towards 
mobilising her soutliern forces. 

At midnight a German war council was held at 
Potsilani under the presidency of the Kaiser, and 
when It was over the German Chancellor, Herr von 
BetJmwn-fiolJweg, se/it /or tlu* Brill sJi ArnUissador, 
Sir Edward (iosclien, and made certain pnqxfsali 
with the object of ensuring that Great Britain shotihl 
remain neutral The British Anjbass.idof refxtrltd 
these proposals in the hallowing terms: 
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“ Provided that tlie neutrality of Great Britain 
were certain, every assurance would be gu'en to 
the British Government that the Imperial Goveni- 
ment aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the 
expense of France should they prove victorious 
in any war that might ensue. I questioned his 
Excellency about the French colonies, and he said 
he was wnahle to give a, undertaking m that 

respect. As regards Holland, however, his Ex- 
cellency said that, so long as Germany’s adversaries 
respected the integrity and neutrality of the Nether- 
lands, Germany would give an assurance to do 
likewise. It depended upon the action of France 
what operations Germany might be forced to enter 
upon in Belgium, but "when the war tt-ns over Belgian 
neutrality would be respected if she had not sided 
against Germany." 

Jleanwliile the Russian Govenimcnt had warned 
our Ambassador in Petrograd that a general war 
could only be avoided if Britain took her stand inth 
France and Russig, and matters had advanced so 
far that Sir Edward Grey was able to infonn the 
Gennau Ambassador tliat Uis Government did not 
intend to stand aside ; but he again made efforts 
to get together a new meeting of the representatives 
of the Powers, hoping against hope that the great 
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calamity whicli threatened miglit be averted. His 
efforts were misucccssfuJ, and the Kaiser declared 
a state of war in Germany, and gave the order for 
a general mobilisation of his troops. This was 
followed on tlic 1st of August by a declaration of 
war upon Russia, which had been given an ultimatum 
requiring immediate demobilisation. 

On Monday tlie 3rd of August, Sir Edward Grey 
explained to the House of Commons the various 
events which Iiad taken place, and described his 
efforts for the preservation of peace. He told how 
we were bound by treaty to uphold the neutrality 
of Belgium, and that his Government had given 
assurances to France that in case of need her 
coasts Avould be protected by the British fleet. On 
the folIo\%’ing day an ultimatum was sent to Germany 
demanding an assurance that the neutrahty of 
Belgium would be respected, asking for a reply 
before midnight, and instructing the British 
Ambassador to return home if it were not received- 
The reply given by the German Secretary of State 
was to the effect that German troops had already 
crossed the Belgian frontier, because, as he said, 

" they had to advance into France by the quickest 
and easiest way so as to get well ahead with their 
operations, and endeavour to strike some decisive 
blow as early as possible. It was a matter of life 
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and death for them, as if they had gone by the more 
southern route they could not have lioped, in \iew 
of the scarcity of roads and the strength of the 
fortresses, to have got through wthout formidable 
opposition entailing great loss of time." 

Even at that late stage the British Ambassador 
asked that the advance into Belgium might be 
stopped, and war even yet averted, and "with this 
in mind went to see the Imperial Chancellor. 

“ I found the Chancellor much agitated," runs 
his report. “ His Excellency at once began a 
harangue which lasted about twenty minutes. He 
said that the step taken by His Majesty’s Go\*em- 
ment was terrible to a degree ; just for a word— 
' neutrality,' a word which in ivar-time had been 
so often disregarded — just for a scrap of paper 
Great Britain was going to make war on a kindred 
nation who desired nothing better than to be friends 
irith her. All liis efforts in that direction had been 
rendered useless by this last terrible step. 

" What we had done was unthinkable ; it wxis 
like striking a man from behind N%liile he was fighting 
for his life against two assailants. He held Great 
Britain responsible for all the terrible events that 
might liappen. I protested strongly against that 
statement, and said that if it u-as a matter of life 
and death for Gcnnany to adiuiicc tlirough Belgium, 
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it was, so to speak, a matter of ' life and death ' for 
the honour of Great Britain that she' should keep 
her solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend 
Belgium's neutrality if attacked. 

“ The Chancellor said, * But at what price will 
that compact have been kept ? Has the British 
Government thought of that ? ' 

“ I hinted to his Excellency as plainly as I couhl 
that fear of consequences could hardly be rcgardeil 
as an excuse for breaking solemn engagements, but 
his Excellency was so excited, so evidently overcome 
by’ the news of our action, and so little disposed to 
hear reason, that I refrained from adding fuel to 
the flame by further argument." 

The British Ambassador was given his p;issport3 
before the time of the ultimatum had expired, and 
within an hour the London newspajier jHisters 
contained the momentous intelligence that the great 
war had begun. 

This was on tlie evening of the ^th of August 
at II p.M. London time. 

In a later speech in the German Reichstag the 
Inqjerial Chancellor saul : 

“ We are now in a state of neccs'^ity, and m ce'*sity 
knows no law. We were comiicJled to override the 
just protest 4if the Luxembourg and IMgian Govern- 
ments. The wrong — I speak openly — that \\c am 
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committing we ^vill endeavour to make good as s^n 
as our military goal is reached. Anybody who is 
threatened as we are tlireatened. and is fighting for 
his highest possessions, can have only one thought 
— how he is to hack his way through.” 

We have wandered a long way from the tragedy 
at Serajevo. 


FRANCE ^ 

Amokg all the sorrows of this war there is one joy 
for us in it : that it has made us brothers with the 
French as no two nations have ever been brothers 
before. There has come to us, after ages of conflict, 
a kind of millennium of friendship ; and m that we 
feel there is a hope for the world that outweighs all 
our fears, even at the height of the world -wide 
calamity. There were days and days, during the 
swift Genwan advance, when we feared that the 
French armies were no matcli for the German, that 
Gernuny w’ould be conquered on the seas and from 
her eastern frontier, that after the war France would 
remain a Power only through the support of her 
Allies. For that fear we must now- ask forgiveness ; 

* Rel>™<«lby pennisiion Irom the Timts Ltttraty SupfJtmixt t»vr Oit. 
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but at least M’e can plead in excuse that it was 
unselfish and free from all national \'anity. If, 
in spite of ultimate victory, France had lost her 
high place among the nations, we should have felt 
that the victory itself was an irreparable loss for 
the world. And now we may speak frankly of that 
fear, because, however unfounded it '^vas, it reveals 
the nature of the friendship between France and 
England. 

That is also revealed in the praise which the 
French have given to our Army. There is no 
people that can praise as they can ; for they enjoy 
praising others as much as some nations enjoy 
praising themselves, and they lose all the reserve 
of egotism in the pleasure of praising well. But 
in this case they have praised so generously because 
there W'as a great kindliness behind their praise, 
because they, like us, feel that this war means a 
new brotherhood stronger than all the hatreds it 
may provoke, a brotherhood not only of war but 
of the peace that is to come after it. That welcome 
of English soldiers in the villages of France, with 
food and w'ine and flowers, is only a foretaste of 
what is to be in both countries in a happier time. 
It is what we have desired in the past of silly wrangles 
and misunderstandings, and now wc know that our 
desire is fulfilled. 
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For behind all those misunderstandings, and in 
spite of the differences of character between us, 
there was always an understanding winch showed 
itself in the courtesies of Fontenoy and a hundred 
other battles. When Sir Philip Sidney spoke of 
France as “ that sweet enemy,” he made a phrase for 
the English feelmg of centuiies past and centunes 
to be. We quarrelled bitterly and long , but it was 
like a man and woman who know that some day 
their love will be confessed and are angr> with each 
other for the quarrels that delay the confession. 
We called each other ridiculous, and knew that w’e 
were talking nonsense ; indeed, as in all quarrels 
without real hatred, we made charges against each 
other that were the opposite of the truth. Wc said 
that the Frencli were frivolous ; and they said that 
%\e Were gloomy. Now they see the gaiety of our 
soldiers, and we see the deep seriousness of all France 
at this crisis of her fate. She, of all the nations at 
war, is fighting with the least help from illusion, 
with the least sense of glory and romance. To her 
the German invasion is like a pestilence ; to defeat 
it is merely a necessity of her existence ; and in 
defeating it she is showing the courage of doctors 
and nurses, that courage which is furthest removed 
from animal instinct and most secure from panic 
reaction. There is no sign in France now of the 
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passionate hopes of the re\-oiutionary wars ; 1870 is 
between them and her ; she has learnt, like no other 
nation in Europe, the great lesson of defeat, which is 
not to mix material dreams with spiritual ; she has 
jjassed be^'ond illusions, yet her spirit is as high as if 
it were drunk ^rith all the illusions of Germany. . . . 

This quarrel, as ev'en the Germans confess, was 
not made by her. She saw it gathering, and she 
w'as as quiet as if she hoped to escape war by sub- 
mission. The chance of revenge u-as offered as it 
had never been offered in forty years ; yet she did 
not stir to grasp it. Her enemy gave every provoca- 
tion, yet she stayed as still as if she were spiritless ; 
and all the rvhile she u'as the proudest nation on 
the earth, so proud that she did not need to threaten 
or boast. Then came the first failure, and she took 
it as if she had expected nothing better. She had 
to make war in a manner wholly contrary to her ‘ 
nature and genius, and she made it as if patience, 
not fire, "were the main strength of her soul. Yet 
behind the new patience the old fire persisted ; and 
the /uria franccse is only waiting for its cliance. 
The Germans believe that they iia%'e determined 
all the conditions of modem war, and, indeed, of all 
modem competition between the nations, to suit 
their own national character. It is their age, they . 
think, an age in \vhich the qualities of the old peoples. 
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England and France, are obsolete. They make 
war, after their own patten;, and we have only to 
suffer it as long as we can. But France has learnt 
wliat she needs from Germany so that she may 
fight the German idea as well as tl;e Gennan armies ; 
and when the Gennan armies were checked before 
Paris there was an equal check to the Gennan idea. 
Then the world, whidi was holding its breath, knew 
that the old nations, the old faith and mind and 
conscience of Europe, were still standing fast and 
that science had not utterly betrayed them all to 
the new barbarism. Twice before, at Tours and 
in. the Catalauman fields, there has been such a 
fight upon the Mil of France, and norv for the third 
time it is the heavy fate and the glory of France 
to be the guardian nation. That is not an accident, 
for France is still the chief treasury of all that these 
conscious barbarians would destroy. They know 
that wiiile she stands unbroken there is a spint in 
her that rvill make their Kultur seem unlovely to all 
the world. They know that in her, as m Athens long 
ago, thought remsdns passionate and disinterested 
and free. Their thought is German and exercised 
for Gennan ends, like their Army ; but hers can 
forget France in the universe, and for that reason 
her armies and ours svill fight for it as if the universe 
were at stake. 
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Whatever wotmds slie suffers now she is suffering 
for all mankind; and now, more than ever before 
in her histon% arc those words become true niuch 
one poet who loved her gave to her in the Litany of 
Nations ervang to the earth ; 

I am she that was thy si^'n and standard-lxan'r. 

Thy vmep and erv' ; 

Slje that washed thee ^vlth Jier bJood and left thee fairer. 
The s^imc am I. 

Are not the'M’ the liands that raUed thee fallen and fid thee, 
These hands defilid ’ 

Am not I tJjy tongue that spake, tiune eje that ltd thee. 

Not I thy ehild ? 


Tim END 
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